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Catfish soup for South Carolina Democrats 





UNDER A FLAG 
OF TRUCE “a 
Norfolk, Virginia... « 1862 a 


NORFOLK WAS UNDER a state of siége. Before communi- = 
cation with the outside world was disrupted, the New York Co. k 
Life’s Home Office was notified that two of its policyholders 
in the city had died. Prompt payments would relieve dis- 
tress. But how could they be made under these conditions? 


givin 


THE OPPOSING ARMIES recognized the humanity of life 
insurance...suspended hostilities... allowed a representative 
to pass through the lines under a flag of truce in order to es- 
tablish a contact and make arrangements with the beneficia- 
ries within the city of Norfolk for the payment of these claims. 


wr a man buys life insurance 
he wants to feel sure that the 


proceeds, when due, will be paid 


ONE OF THE BENEFICIARIES later came to New York to 
express her appreciation. She carried a letter from Mayor 
William W. Lamb of Norfolk. He wrote: ‘‘Your prompt pay 
ment has sustained the high reputation of your Company in 
this community which I hope it will continue to enjoy.” 





never be any question of its financial among the reasons why the Compan) 


ability to meet its obligations. The continues to merit the confidence 


New York Life Insurance Company of its policyholders ... why a New 


without delay. 

A life insurance company therefore 
makes every effort to pay its obliga- 
tions as promptly as possible. Also, it 


must be kept so safe that there need 


has a long record of fidelity in meeting 
its obligations to policyholders; 


and in investing it adheres to the 


principle that safety should always 


be the first consideration. These are 


York Life policy is one of the best 
investments you can make .. « W'\) 
the agents, in offering the bene 
of New York Life protectii 


render a valuable service to the pul) 


SAFETY 48 ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE 1S $0 IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN. Presid 
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Cartoons 

| want to express my appreciation to 
\NgwswEEK for its well-established feature 
of using cartoons depicting both sides of 
jgnificant news stories. And the reproduc- 
tions are splendid. I enjoyed especially 
your “cartoon coincidence” of two widely 
separated newspapers tying together the 
Corrigan flight and the G.O.P. campaign 


machine [Aug. 1]. 











SAMUEL HARRIS 
Denver, Colo. 





Need of Confidence 

Mr. Moley’s editorial of Aug. 1, “More 
for Your Money,” is excellent so far as it 
goes. Not only Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. but most of our great industries are 
giving us “more for our money,” even after 
substantial increases in wages and taxes— 
a fact which justifies Mr. Moley’s conclu- 
sion that this should “help renew public 
confidence in business.” 

But his argument, it seems to me, 
breaks off in the middle. If “our much 
abused capitalist economy,” to use Mr. 
Moley’s phrase, is to continue, there must 
be a renewal of confidence not only upon 
the part of the general public but also and 
particularly upon the part of investors .. . 

W. T. HEWETSON 


Freeport, Il. 





Cluricaune Corrigan 


Re your explanation of the duties of 
leprechauns (page 2, Aug. 15 issue) ... 
I am certain that leprechauns were never 
put on guard at the end of the rainbow; as 
a matter of fact, I don’t think they were 
ever given any responsible task. 

True, they did have a very close re- 
lationship to a crock of gold. Always fear- 
ful of capture, they would accumulate a 
crock full of gold pieces to pay as ransom 
for their release. 

For a delightful story of these creatures, 
Irefer you to James Stephens’ “The Crock 
of Gold.” Or, better still, speak to Prof. 
Cornelius Noolan Weygant of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who knows so 
much about Irish lore that he can proba- 
bly produce a leprechaun! 

BARKANN ROSINOFF 


New York City 


It was not NEwswEEk’s intention to im- 
ply that the leprechauns ever had been, or 
ever could be, given any responsible task! 
Mr. Rosinoff will note that Corrigan, like 
the leprechaun of James Stephens, landed 
in the arms of burly policemen. Likewise, 
he gave everybody the slip and, although 
he has been offered gold pieces aplenty, he 
msists on describing himself as an impov- 
erished and humble servant of nature. 
Further, the leprechaun is also known as 
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Search the globe 
and you couldn’t find a more 
thrilling route for your 

“supreme travel experience”! 
Both hemispheres...all seven seas! 


Wine-scented Madeira and Gibraltar 
Algiers and colorful North Africa 
The social whirl in Monaco 

Naples and ancient Pompeii 

Athens and the blue Aegean 

Holy Land, Egypt, sacred and eternal 
India, land of pageantry 

Ceylon, Penang, deep into the East 
Singapore, Britain’s mighty fortress 
Bangkok, ruled by a child king 

Hong Kong, Britain-in-China 
Manila, the fabulous Philippines 
Bali, heavenly isle, and Java 

Zulu rites in Durban, and Victoria Falls 
Capetown, tip of Africa 

St. Helena, last home of Napoleon 
Lovely, unbelievable Rio de Janeiro 
Bahia, ancient capital of Brazil 
Trinidad, fertile island of the Indies 
Havana, where Spain still endures. 


Never before, such an Empress route! 
From New York January 7, 1939, for 
127 days. Fares from $2300 (less than 
$18 per day) with included shore 
excursions. Consult your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
other cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian (Pacific 


Wor.pv CRUISE 
Ewpress-Britain 
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the Cluricaune, whence, quite possible, 
Corrigan. 





King and Emperor 

Just got a glimpse of the Aug. 8 issue 
of Newsweek. The article . . . referred to 
me as self-styled King of Hoboes. 

I have been duly elected as King of 
Hoboes of America ever since 1908 as 
newspaper morgues will show, and in 1935 
at the Pittsburgh Hobo Convention they 
made it for life—this action was ratified 
at the next convention 1936 at the Louis- 
ville, Ky., 28th annual hobo convention, 
and at the 1937 hobo convention in St. 
Louis, Mo., said action was concurred in— 
then at our last convention held last April 
in Altoona, Pa., the 30th annual conven- 
tion of the Hoboes of America, they 
sealed the kingship up tight and dared me 
to refuse the crown—besides at the Hobo 
World Conference held in London, Eng- 
land, I was made Emperor of the League 
of Hoboes of the World. 

NeEwswEEK is read by a monster audi- 
ence and Newsweek is always careful 
what it prints. JEFF DAVIS 

King of Hoboes 


C/O General Delivery 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Socialized Medicine 

It is interesting to read ... (Aug. 8, page 
20) your criticism of the attitude taken by 
The American Medical Association .. . 
but the last paragraph is a bit.sarcastic to 
the profession as of today. 

Medical ethics as laid down by the rank 
and file of the profession prohibit phy- 
sicians entering into certain contracts to 
provide group medical care. Contract prac- 
tice naturally interferes with the doctor- 
patient relationship. 

The proponents of socialized medicine 
tell us one-third of our population is poorly 
cared for medically. This group then would 
harbor and distribute disease perhaps be- 
yond control. In the ten-year period (1923- 
33) diphtheria increased in Germany 
and England while in the United States it 
decreased 65 per cent. In England during 
that same period tuberculosis was de- 
creased 28 per cent while in our country, 
where they tell us medicine is lagging, 
tuberculosis was decreased 45 per cent. 
Germany and England suffer along under 
socialized medicine. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Statistical Bulletin of January 
1938 gives us these proofs of America’s 
medical superiority: 

1—New all-time lows for all causes of 
death. 

2—An increase in the average life span 
to new world record. 

3—Death-rate decrease of 36 per cent 
since 1911. 

4—Highest life expectancy in the world 


for the American child. 
A. N. LEMON, M.D. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDESHOW 





Red Menace— 


Plymouth, Engiand: A bright spot 
of the British Medical Association Con- 
vention was Dr. C. J. M. Dawkins’ speech 
about redheads: “On seeing a patient 
with red hair come into the gas room, 
one instinctively prepares for difficulty in 
maintaining a smooth anesthesia . . . 0.13 
per cent of red-haired persons require re- 
straint, compared with only .05 per cent 
of fair-haired patients and .04 of dark- 
haired patients.” 


Saw Birdies— 


Boston: Tired of being hit in the 
face by opponents, Jack Gaines, 30, de- 
cided to quit boxing and switch to the 
mild game of golf. On the first tee, he 
fanned the ball, socked his nose with the 
grip end of the club on the follow 
through, and dropped unconscious. 


Auto Corriganitis— 


Los Angeles: People rubbed their 
eyes when a “horseless buggy,” 1904 
vintage, chugged into town. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Green climbed down from 
their perches, proudly announcing they 
had motored all the way from Lambert- 
ville, N.J. With time out for excursions 
to resorts and a visit to the 14,109-foot 
summit of Pike’s Peak, they had taken 
six weeks for the 4,600-mile transconti- 
nental trip. 

Green, a mechanic, bought the one- 
cylinder Oldsmobile secondhand for $165 
in 1907. He’s driven it daily ever since. 
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Normal gasoline consumption is 30 miles 
to the gallon; maximum speed, 28 miles 
an hour. Because the car lacks all modern 
gadgets, even a speedometer, the Greens 
have no way of telling just how far jt 
has traveled in its life. They confidently 
expect to make a successful return flight 
to New Jersey. 


Birth Alarm— 


Anchorage, Alaska: Addressing the 
Institute of Maternal and Infant Wel. 
fare, Dr. M. Edward Davis, Chicago pro- 
fessor of obstetrics, said the American 
family must have two and six-tenths chil- 
dren to keep the population from declin- 
ing. Two children per family is not suffi- 
cient to replace the parents, since jn- 
evitably a certain number of youngsters 
must die before maturity. Dr. Davis pro- 
duced statistics to show that “we are 
now only a shade above the static point 
with an average of two and seven-tenths 
children per family. There were 3,000,000 
births in 1925 and only 2,000,000 in 
1937.” 


Letter of the Law— 


Cincinnati: As Fred Wong, Chinese, 
drove peacefully along a city street, a 
man jumped on the running board, 
shoved a gun into his ribs, and barked: 
“Get goin’, buddy.” Wong kept going 
until he came to an intersection, where 
he stopped. The gangster threatened but 
didn’t have the nerve to shoot, and police- 
men came up from behind and nabbed 
him. To the admiring officers Wong ex- 
plained: “I was afraid of being arrested 
for passing a red light.” 





Wide World 


Mr.and Mrs. George Green in their merry Oldsmobile 
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THE NEW TRAINS PAY 


This month, flashing along the rails 
of America, Budd-built trains of stain- 
less steel are completing 8,000,000 
miles of safe, economical transporta- 
tion. Meanwhile, they have proved 
several points. Among the most im- 
portant is this: They pay. 

They pay the traveling public... 
for these swift, smooth-riding trains 
provide greater comfort in roomier 
interiors that are perfectly air-con- 
ditioned and insulated, finely ap- 
pointed and decorated. 

They pay the railroads . . . for these 
light-weight trains attract more pas- 
sengers and cost less to haul. They 
pay the country at large . . . for any- 
thing that benefits the railroads also 


benefits agriculture and industry in 
all parts of the Union. 

Because the railroads are a vital 
part of America’s progress and pros- 
perity . . . because they are striving 
heroically under trying conditions to 
serve the public well . . . the railroads 
need and deserve the intelligent sup- 
port of the whole nation. 

As the pioneer in truly light-weight 
rail equipment, the Budd Company 
has special reason for rejoicing at the 
remarkable success of the modern 
stainless-steel train. But, more impor- 


BUDD 


tant, it is a contribution to the national 
welfare that these handsome stream- 
liners . . . in addition to their many 
other advantages . . . enable the rail- 


roads of America to operate them at 
a profit. 





Originator of ALL STEEL* automobile 
bodies, Budd has pioneered modern meth- 
ods in the design and fabrication of many 
steel products. The Budd developments in 
stainless steel include railway cars, marine 
and bridge structures, airplanes, tanks, bus, 
truck and trailer bodies and equipment for 


the chemical and rayon industries. 
& Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 





FACE ON THE BALLROOM FLOOR 


Confident of his well-groomed appearance, the Gillette-shaved man is at ease wherever he 


is—in ballroom or office. 


He is never embarrassed by tell-tale traces of unsightly stubble. 


His face is clean, well-kept—his skin smooth, fresh-looking. That’s because he takes no chance 
on misfit blades or experimental shaving methods. He knows that they can prove both painful 
and costly. Close shaves demand super-keen blades, precision-made to fit the razor so that 
the edges are held in accurate alinement. That means a Gillette Blade—no imitation—no sub- 
stitute! And here’s a luxury you can afford—for Gillette Blades cost less than one cent a day! 


YOU CAN'T ALWAYS SEE A MISFIT 


@ You can see this misfit. Not so with 
razor blades. You feelthe difference, when 
edges protrude too far from your razor—or 
not farenough. Avoid poor shaves and pain- 
ful ones. Demand Gillette Blades, precision- 
made to fit your Gillette Razor perfectly. 


GILLETTE METHOD. OTHER METHOD. 
This microphoto The ragged stubble 
shows how cleanly a left by this shaving 
Gillette Blade shaves method will look full- 
whiskers at skin line. grown in a few hours. 


PRECISION-MADE FOR EACH, OTHER 


Try Gillette Blades FREE 
If you’d like to try today’s Gillette Blade tear 
out this offer and mail it with your name and 
address to Gillette, Dept. NW-20, 15 West First 
St., Boston, Mass. Two regular Gillette Blades 
will be sent to you without cost. 


yillette 
[Klades 


MORI: SHAVING COMFORT FOR YOUR MONEY: 


LESS 


THANIFA DAY 


buys the worlds 
finest blades 


| SAID 
GILLETTE 


REMEMBER IT’S YOUR FACE 


@ More Gillette-made Blades were sold dur- 
ing the past 12 months than ever before in a 
similar period. Thank you men, for Gillette’s 
greatest year! Why make a proving ground 
of your face? Demand Gillette Blades. Rep- 
utable merchants give you what you ask for! 


THE CLOCK WAKES YOU—IT TAKES 
A GILLETTE TO WAKE YOUR FACE 


@ The alarm clock breaks your slumber, 
but it takes a clean, close Gillette shave 
to wake up your face! Hot towels and cold 
ones, bracing lather or cream, the keen, stim- 
ulating edge of your Gillette Blade—set 
your skin atingle—give your face a “lift.” 
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in AJAX and the safety- | 
folded bottom. It's leak- 
proof! And AJAX cupsare © 
kept clean in steel 1 
or Bakelite dis- — 
pensers—wal! or 
cooler.” - 
: ; ry 
“Now look at round- 
bottom AERO! Scout 
paper, and a locked bot- 
tom that’s water-tight. 
Bakelite and steel dis- 
pensers, wall or cooler, 
are handsomest of all.” 


There’s no argument as to 
quality. Free samples to 
help you decide which best 
' fits your need. Check 
[J AJAX [() AERO 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68-B PRESCOTT ST. » WORCESTER, MASS. 
270-B Broadway 221-B No. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., Div. 
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More Goods for More People at Less Cost 


cost the purchasers $700,000 less than about 
half that number bought in 1929. And in this 
same period hundreds of other manufactured 
products, because of improved manufacturing 
methods, have been reduced in cost so that more 
people can have more of the good things of life. 


AD the 71% million people who bought 

new radio sets in 1937 been obliged to 
pay 1929 prices for them, the total cost to the 
public would have been $700,000,000 greater 
than it actually was. In fact, the 714 million 
sets of 1937 cost the public $188 ,000,000 Jess than 
the 414 million sets of 1929. And because 
radios cost less, more people could buy them, 
and the purchasers had more money to buy 
additional comforts and conveniences. 


This is but one of many cases where industry 
has found ways to make better products at less 
cost. For instance, the 114 million electric 
washers bought in 1937 cost the purchasers 2 
million dollars less than the million bought in 
1929. The 1,200,000 electric fans*bought in 1937 


This process of creating real wealth has brought 
to America the highest standard of living ever 
known, and it is this process which must con- 
tinue if even higher standards are to be attained. 
General Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 
men are contributing to this progress. By 
developing new and better ways to use elec- 
tricity for the benefit of the public, they are 
constantly providing More Goods for More 
People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938 — OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF MAKING ELECTRICITY MORE USEFUL TO YOU — 1938 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


wsenrenrrer 





Dies Committee Aims 


Representative Dies’ committee on un- 
\merican activities, having waited till it 
had the Washington stage almost to itself, 
will make big headlines for many weeks; 
daims to have pretty convincing evidence 
on Nazi and Communist organizations 
here. Out of the hearings will probably 
come recommendations for laws to: (1) in- 
crease Department of Justice agents’ au- 
thority to investigate subversive activities, 
(2) provide for deportation of aliens who 
engage in activities aimed at substituting 
anew form of government, (3) forbid or- 
ganizations to use uniforms simulating 
those of a foreign army, (4) require annual 
publication of the accounts of all organi- 
zations like the German-American Bund. 


TVA Findings 

Though the Congressional inquiry into 
the TVA isn’t nearly finished, these facts 
about it are authoritatively known: The 
committee’s membership has become con- 
vinced of the honesty of all three TVA di- 
rectors and feels that charges of dishonesty 
among them resulted from personal jeal- 
ousy, honest but violent differences over 
power policy, and an inadequate system of 
auditing. The committee is likely to recom- 
mend a special inquiry to allocate costs 
between power, navigation, and flood con- 
trol to assure a fair “yardstick.” 


AF. of L. vs. New Deal? 


Administration leaders are making little 
secret of their apprehension over the 
AP. of L. executive council’s meeting next 
week. The Federation’s attack on the 
NLRB is just one of many recent signs 
that it’s edging farther away from the New 
Deal and beginning to play ball with both 
the G.O.P. and conservative Democrats. 


Labor Act Changes 


In preparing for its big fight against the 
NLRB, the A-F. of L.’s attorneys have 
begun framing proposed amendments to 
the Labor Relations Act, with these chief 
ams: (1) To limit the board’s power of 
invalidating union-employer contracts, (2) 
to limit its right to refuse to issue sub- 
poenas for hearings, (3) to limit its power 
of lumping craft workers with others in 
‘etermining collective-bargaining units, 


(4) to permit employers to express views 
to employes on the relative merits of bona 
fide labor organizations, (5) to have all 
NLRB documents and files open to in- 
spection by interested parties, (6) to per- 
mit appeals from NLRB decisions in em- 
ploye-representation cases; and, most im- 
portant, (7) to set up a new and com- 
pletely independent tribunal to take over 
all judicial functions of the NLRB, leaving 
administrative work in the hands of the 
present board. 


Hardy’s Spy Hunt 


Despite his insistence that he was going 
abroad simply for a vacation, U.S. At- 
torney Lamar Hardy, who supervised the 
roundup of alleged German spies in the 
New York area last spring, has been busily 
following up his work abroad. He is known 
to have conferred in London with at least 
two officials who played a part in the re- 
cent British spy hunts. 


Anti-Daniels Grumbling 


State Department officials are complain- 
ing anew that Ambassador Josephus Dan- 
iels’ methods and the disorganization of 
his staff are the chief obstacles to settle- 
ment of the U.S.-Mexico dispute. Depart- 
ment functionaries hit the ceiling two 
weeks ago when Danicls’ staff translated 
President Cardenas’ note to Hull into Eng- 
lish and wired it to Washington. A quick 
reading made it obvious that the transla- 
tion was shoddy and inaccurate. After a 
full day of trying to get the mixup straight- 
ened out, the department still had no 
translation it was willing to call “official”; 
had to wait till it could get an air-mailed 
copy of the Spanish text and have it 
translated in Washington. Nevertheless, 
Daniels will probably stay in the job, 
mainly because F.D.R. has a lasting affec- 
tion for the man who, as wartime Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was once his boss. 


Trivia 

Just before F.D.R. arrived in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, authorities found they had 
no Presidential flag to stick on the official 
car; they hurriedly hired an English artist 
to paint one for $10 .. . After Washington 
officials induced Florida’s unemployment 
compensation board to hold competitive 
examinations for certain important jobs, a 
local political favorite got an advance copy 
of the exam through a leak in the Gover- 
nor’s office—but still flunked miserably ... 
Fishing near Uvalde, Texas, the other day, 
Vice President Garner tore a 6-inch hole in 
his pants’ seat; he sneaked to the near-by 
home of Juan Santos, a sheep shearer, got 


the surprised Santos to repair the hole, 
then proceeded home. 
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Russo-Japanese ‘Peace’ 


Astute observers early this week were 
pretty generally convinced that the armis- 
tice between Russia and Japan would prove 
only a breathing spell. Here’s the theory of 
U.S. military experts: Soviet General Blii- 
cher has decided the terrain of the Possiet 
Bay area is unsuited for movement of 
heavy artillery, is too confined for large- 
scale massing of troops, and would make it 
too easy for Russian troops to be bottled 
up on the Vladivostok peninsula. Hence, 
when Japan sought peace, Russia agreed. 
But the Soviet, intent on weakening Ja- 
pan before the “inevitable” Russo-Japa- 
nese war, will soon start crowding again, 
probably farther west in the general vicin- 
ity of Manchouli. Immediate purpose, of 
course, will be to keep Japan from sending 
the Kwantung army and particularly the 
ten aircraft regiments in Manchukuo and 
Korea to Hankow, where China’s resist- 
ance may reach a new high. 


Italian Art Sales 


Like Germany, Italy is preparing to sell 
many of its art masterpieces abroad in 
order to increase Italian gold exchange re- 
serves. Accordingly, superintendents of 
provincial museums have been asked to 
make complete catalogues of their art 
works so that “superfluous or duplicated” 
treasures can be lined up for foreign sale. 
Special laws are being framed to permit 
such sales, 


German Snub to Japan 


Generally overlooked is the indirect part 
Germany played in promoting the Russo- 
Japanese truce. Privately, British Foreign 
Office officials say (and U.S. diplomats 
tend to agree) that the Japanese, through 
conferences in Berlin and Tokyo, hurried- 
ly sought a German promise of military 
help—even offering, as a special induce- 
ment, to return some of Germany’s former 
Pacific islands and Tsingtao concessions. 
Hitler, believing Japan too weakened by 
the campaign in China, turned down the 
bargain and advised Tokyo to settle the 
dispute quickly. 


Japanese Opium 


Expect early announcement of an offi- 
cial opium concession, to be Chinese-con- 
ducted but Japanese-controlled, embrac- 
ing at least the Nanking-Shanghai areas. 
It'll probably be played up as a measure 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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for “suppressing” opium, but this is as The committee recently imported Sir tions are that there has been a distinet 


much bunk as the opposite report that 
Japan is seeking to weaken China by en- 
slaving its people in the dope habit. Truth 
is that Japan simply wants to take advan- 
tage of the Chinese widespread use of 
opium to net much-needed revenue from 
a monopoly on the drug. 


Nazi Kickback 


The Nazi party’s new drive to rid Ger- 
man medical ranks of Jewish doctors has 
provoked angry complaints from unexpect- 
ed quarters. Well-informed Germans arriv- 
ing in London last week reported that the 
army high command had squawked lust- 
ily, pointing out that the armed forces’ 
medical divisions were already 40% under- 
manned and that a further shortage would 
cause grave risk in case of war. It’s now a 
good bet that the new campaign (as well 
as the drive to rid hospitals of Catholic- 
nun nurses) will be modified, at least in 
so far as it affects the army and navy. 


Foreign Notes 


Czech officials, anxious to make Runci- 
man’s visit as agreeable as possible, noti- 
fied several of the country’s best amateur 
golfers to be available for a game at any 
time the Briton might get the golfing urge 
... The French Foreign Ministry is grow- 
ing irate over Cuba’s refusal to repatriate 
several hundred Cubans who volunteered 
for Spanish war service and later fled into 
France . . . The U.S. State Department 
has its legation staff at Prague busy com- 
piling a full report on the economic effects 
secession of the Sudeten German areas would 
have on the Czechoslovakian Republic. 





SEC-Exchange Relations 


The honeymoon of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the SEC is showing signs of 
strain. One sore point is SEC Chairman 
Douglas’ insistence on segregation of free 
cash of customers from the firms’ own 
funds. The SEC head insists the plan is for 
public good, but brokers’ opposition grows 
as they figure out it will cost them some 
$3,000,000-a-year interest to borrow equal 
amounts from the banks to carry on daily 
business. Also, the exchange’s new manage- 
ment is embarrassed by its earlier act of 
persuading Douglas to recommend estab- 
lishment of a central depository for all 
member firms’ securities. While members 
are now less convinced of the merits of 
the idea, Douglas likes it better and better 
and is insisting on its adoption. 


Inflationists’ Slip 


Here’s the latest stunt pulled by the 
Committee for the Nation, the group which 
in its heyday helped persuade the Admin- 
istration to scrap the gold standard and 
adopt the Warren commodity-dollar idea. 


Charles Morgan Webb, British managed- 
currency exponent, to spread the gospel 
among farmers, and has been introducing 
him to audiences as “The Honorary Ad- 
viser to the Monetary Committee of the 
British Parliament.” The fact is, as the 
anti-inflationist Economists National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy has discovered, 
that the title is bogus; there isn’t and 





Prophet Extraordinary 
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Newsweek from Harris-Ewing 


Willis J. Ballinger 


Last Apr. 4, in its first Periscope 
Preview, NeEwsweek presented the 
consensus of 24 outstanding economists 
on the business outlook for the next 
three months. The average of their 
forecasts was that there would be 
“very slight improvement” and that 
the adjusted Federal Reserve Board 
index of production would stand at 81 
for May, 82 for June. Actually, the 
predicted improvement didn’t come 
until July. 

To Willis J. Ballinger, economic ad- 
viser to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, goes the distinction of being the 
only one of the 24 whose forecast 
(May, 76; June, 77) was 100% ac- 
curate. After a career of teaching at 
four colleges and editorial writing 
(Baltimore Sun, New York Herald 
Tribune, Washington Post, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) , Ballinger went to the 
SEC as an economic adviser in 1934. 
In 1937 he moved to the FTC, where 
he is now supervising special studies 
for the Federal monopoly inquiry. 

The second most accurate forecast 
(May, 77; June, 78) was made by 
Walter E. Spahr, professor at New 
York University and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Economists National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy. 











never has been any Monetary Committee 
of the British Parliament. 


Hoarding Increase 


Despite the fact that most bank deposits 
are now insured, which wasn’t the case in 
the depth of the last depression, indica- 


increase in currency hoarding during the 
1938 depression. Although there has been 
a sharp contraction in business activity— 
which means there is need for less cyp. 
rency—the figures for the last year showy 
very little change in the total amount jy 
circulation. Particularly significant js the 
fact that the number of $100 and bigger 
bills, which especially lend themselves ty 
hoarding, have increased 7% since last 
December and the number of $5,000 to 
$10,000 bills have increased 133%. 


. New Products 


The Department of Agriculture, collab- 
orating with the U.S. Golf Association. 
has developed a new insecticide with green 
dye for use on golf courses; big point js 
that it kills the bugs, but, unlike other in- 
secticides, leaves the greens green . . 
General Electric is introducing an electric 
crib blanket that is fully automatic jn 
adapting itself to changing room tempera- 
tures, washable, and yet shockproof when 
wet; for added safety, the current is re- 
duced to a harmless 18 volts before it en- 
ters the blanket .. . The firm which makes 
Sparklets (for homemade carbonated wa- 
ter) is starting nationwide distribution of 
Spark-Whip, a capsule which whips cream 
that is poured into a regular Sparklet si- 
phon bottle. 





Press Notes 
M.ciure Syndicate has been dickering 


for a newspaper series (not a regular col- 
umn) by Herbert Hoover ... That 144-hole 
golf marathon by J. Smith Ferebee was 
promoted by Sports Editor Ed Cochrane 
of The Chicago American, who got wind of 
it when it was still in the informal-discus- 
sion stage... The October issues of 22 Me- 
Graw-Hill business magazines will contain 
an impressive insert urging business to get 
busy improving its relations with consum- 
ers, employes, and general public. 


Entertainment Lines 


Columbia Broadcasting is about to an- 
nounce purchase of one of the large phono- 
graph and record companies . . . About the 
first of the year, a new three-hue color-film 
process called Dunningcolor will be tried in 
Hollywood; already used in some advertis- 
ing films, it’s supposed to cut color costs 
30 to 40%. 


Missing Persons 


Molla Mallory, onetime tennis star and 
only American ever to beat the late 5u- 
zanne Lenglen, lives in New York, where 
she has given up tennis for golf; dislikes 
her present uneventful life; thinks Helen 
Jacobs has good chance of defeating Mrs. 
Moody this year . . . Austria’s ex-President 
Miklas is living in a modest home 1m 
Vienna; comes and goes as he pleases. 
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President to Use Report 
as Basis for Program to Widen 






Steps Already Under Way 





Ever since Franklin D. Roosevelt found 
his way back to health in the balmy air 
and waters of Warm Springs, Ga., he has 
looked with affection on the South. Time 
and again he has referred to Georgia as his 
second home; there he started a foundation 
to fight infantile paralysis, and there he 
bought a 3,000-acre farm. 

But more than sentimental attachment 
binds Mr. Roosevelt’s sympathies to the 
states below the Mason-Dixon line. Key- 
stone of the Democratic party’s strength, 
the district paradoxically offers a perpetual 
challenge to most New Deal principles. In 
the South, wages lag behind those of other 
sections. Labor conditions—especially of 
tenant farmers—are harsh, and opposition 
to union activity runs high and fierce. Of 
the nation’s ill-clad, ill-housed, and _ ill- 
nourished, the South possesses far more 
than its proportionate share. 

With a request for a report on the “prob- 
lems and needs” of the region, the Presi- 
dent last June turned to the National 
Emergency Council, authorized four and 
a half years ago as an advisory bureau to 
coordinate assorted New Deal agencies. A 
fortnight later he expanded his reasons for 
requesting the study: “It is my conviction 
that the South presents right now the na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem—the na- 
tion’s problem, not merely the South’s.” 

Lowell Mellett, the council’s executive 
director, at once rounded up an imposing 
advisory committee of Southerners—edu- 
cators, publishers, labor leaders, politicians, 
and businessmen. In a 64-page pamphlet 
last week, the committee transmitted its 
findings to Mr. Roosevelt. 


Dixie Difficulties 

Once one of the nation’s wealthiest 
areas, just after the Civil War the South 
found itself a land in which almost every 
business and almost every individual was 
thrust into sudden bankruptcy. The banks 
held nothing but worthless promissory 
notes and Confederate currency of only 
sentimental value. Some 250,000 men had 
died in the fighting; thousands of acres lay 
desolate; political power fell into the hands 
































U.S. Survey of the South 
Prelude to Long-Range Plan 


of bewildered Negroes from the plantations 
and rapacious opportunists from the 
North. The long-term result has been a 70- 
year struggle against ill health; ignorance, 
and poverty. 

The district under examination by the 
National Emergency Council is a huge 





Wide World 


Mellett, surveyor of the South 


crescent of 552,000,000 acres in thirteen 
states stretching from Virginia to Texas. 
The council’s report included findings on: 

Population. A greater proportion of 
early American stock than any other 
region. The last census showed 97.8 per 
cent of the population to be native-born. 
Containing more than half the nation’s 
farmers, the district owns less than one- 
fifth of the nation’s farm implements. “The 
paradox of the South is that, while it is 
blessed by Nature with immense wealth, 
its people as a whole are the poorest in the 
country.” 

Soil. Sixty-one per cent of the erosion- 
ruined land is Southern. Working and re- 
working worn-out land, the South, receiv- 
ing only one-fifth of the national income, 
pays three-fifths of the national fertilizer 
bill. 

Income. The richest Southern state has 
a smaller per capita income~than the 
poorest state elsewhere. In 1937: average 





Southern income, $314; the rest of the 
country, $604. In 1929, the Southern 
armer’s average gross income: $186; 
farmers elsewhere: $528. The average an- 
nual industrial wage in the South: $865; 
elsewhere: $1,219. 

Education. The South educates one- 
third of the nation’s children on one- 
sixth of the nation’s school income. The 
total endowment of the South’s colleges 
and universities is less than the com- 
bined endowments of Harvard and Yale. In 
Arkansas, 1933-34, the average teacher’s 
salary: $465; in New York state: $2,361. 

Health. “The low-income belt of the 
South is a belt of sickness, misery, and 
unnecessary death.” Malnutrition gives 


the region a practical monopoly on 
pellagra. 
Natural Resources. “Because of the 


poverty in which the South was left after 
the War Between the States, and because 
of the high cost of credit since that time, 
a very large share of the natural re- 
sources of the South is owned in other 
regions.” 


Outlook 


Behind the President’s action in pub- 
licizing the Southern situation lies his de- 
sire to initiate a long-range legislative 
program augmenting such existing meas- 
ures as the Wage-Hour Bill, the Farm 
Security Administration’s tenant-aid pro- 
gram, and TVA’s activities in erosion and 
flood control and fertilizer and power 
production. 

The council report provides the basis 
for Congressional action on the South’s 
fundamental disadvantages: unfavorable 
freight differentials and a tariff setup that 
forces the Southerner to sell his agri- 
cultural products in an unprotected world 
market and buy his manufactured goods 
at prices protected by high tariff re- 
strictions. 








Pension Pains 
Utopian Experiments 
in Two States Alarm SSB 


Last year, when some states were show- 
ing reckless generosity in showering 
monthly pension checks on citizens more 
than 65 years old, officials of the Social 
Security Board began to fidget in fear that 
the Federal program of old-age grants 
(Newsweek, July 25) had opened a Pan- 
dora’s box of sky-high pension plans. Last 
week, with age pensions rapidly growing 
into major political and economic issues, 
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Publicity appetizer | in the California pension drive ‘i ‘T 90% iidion every Thursday’ 


the SSB viewed with concern events in 
two states. 


Dividend 


In 1936 Colorado citizens exercised their 
power of initiative to tack onto their con- 
stitution an amendment granting to all 
citizens over 60 pensions of $45 a month. 
For funds, the amendment earmarked 85 
per cent of the state’s biggest revenue 
producer, the 2 per cent sales tax, took 
over the same percentage of liquor and 
other excise taxes, and swallowed up in- 
heritance taxes and incorporation fees. An 
additional “jackpot” clause stipulated 
that any year-end balance from these 
funds must be divided among the state’s 
35,000 pensioners and not put to other 
uses. 

For a while, everything was fine and 
dandy. Old folk danced with joy last Janu- 
ary when they divvied up the “jackpot,” 
which hiked their monthly checks to 
$72.77. But successive months brought 
gloom. The “jackpot” had eaten up re- 
serves for this year. Each month the pay- 
ments dwindled, until in July the checks 
averaged but $28.72. Hard-pressed for 
pension funds, the state administration 
slapped a 2 per cent tax on all services, 
down to shoeshines. Businessmen yowled 
with tax pains. State finances so verged 
on chaos that Gov. Teller Ammons plead- 
ed with state department heads to trim 
their budgets to the bone. And, as a final 
upshot, those on direct relief suffered: the 
average relief payment last month 
amounted to only $3.88. 

By last week, pension foes, banded to- 
gether into the Federation for Workable 
Old-Age Pensions, Inc., had taken definite 
steps to repeal the $45-a-month amend- 
ment. They thereby locked horns with the 
National Annuity League, voice of Colo- 
rado’s aged pensioners, which challenged 
the legality of the federation’s 40,000-sig- 
nature petition to place the repealer on the 
November ballot. Although Secretary of 
State George E. Saunders upheld the bal- 


lot move, Annuity Leaguers prepared to 
force the issue into the State Supreme 
Court. 


Ham and Eggs 

For months, a best seller in California 
has been a 127-page booklet titled “Ham 
and Eggs for Californians.” Its pages re- 
veal the scheme of the Petition Campaign 
Committee for Thirty Dollars a Week for 
Life California State Pension Plan. In 
essence, the “$30 Every Thursday” plan 
is simple: each Thursday every legal resi- 
dent of California over 50 years old and 
not employed would receive 30 state war- 
rants in $1 denominations. These would 
circulate just like money except for this 
catch: every Thursday of the year the 
merchant, banker, or individual stuck with 
one of these warrants must affix a 2-cent 
“redemption stamp” bought with actual 
currency. At the end of the year each 
warrant in circulation would bear $1.04 in 
stamps and thus be self-liquidating. It 
could then be turned in for United States 
currency. 

Last week the backers of this scheme— 
modeled on the disastrous “velocity dol- 
lar” experiment Premier William Aber- 
hart made in Alberta two years ago—were 
ready to start cutting themselves pieces 
of cake under that provision of California 
law ‘which provides that, if 8 per cent of 
the voters sign an initiative petition, a 
constitutional amendment may be placed 
on the ballot. The pension-plan committee 
claimed its canvassers had obtained 1,000,- 
000 signatures (against 186,378 actually 
needed) to get in line for a vote in 
November. 

And, as the movement gained headway, 
many Californians became jittery. The 
San Francisco Examiner headed an edi- 
toria!: “An Act to Bankrupt California” 
and went on to complain that the state 
would have to raise three times its present 
taxes to pay the pension because the war- 
rants would become worthless and the pen- 
sions would have to be paid in cash. 


As the Supreme Court last week studied 
the pleas for a place on the ballot, prepar- 
atory to a decision expected Sept. 3, boost- 
ers of the P.C.C.F.T.DAW.F.LCSPP, 


serenaded the tribunal. 


| Three years ago last Sunday, President 
Roosevelt signed the Social Security Act. 
By last week, the Treasury had taken in 
$887,946,271 from employer-employe tax- 
es. It had paid out some $1,232,558,598 to 
1,000,000 jobless, 1,700,000 recipients of 
old-age assistance, 609,400 dependent 
children, and 40,000 blind persons. 





Jimmy Replies 
Father’s Prestige “Helped, 
but He Gave ‘No Direct Aid’ 


Early last month The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post got deeply under the skin of 
James Roosevelt with an article implying 
that the President’s eldest son had become 
an insurance colossus by trading on his 
name and his father’s position (NeEWws- 
WEEK, July 11). Written by Alva John- 
ston, the story put Jimmy’s insurance in- 
come between $250,000 and $2,000,000 an- 
nually during fat years and hinted that 
juicy contracts were won by political pres- 
sure: “Some corporations which have giv- 
en Jimmy insurance have been lucky [re- 
garding investigations]; some corporations 
which denied him insurance have been 
unlucky ...” In general, the article paint- 
ed son James as a novice who worked such 
magic that the standard quip among vet- 
eran insurance men, discussing prospec” 
tive contracts, became: “Jimmy’s got it.” 


Retort 


Last week, through the medium of Col- 
lier’s, arch rival of The Saturday Evening 
Post, Jimmy answered. In an article en- 
titled “I’m Glad You Asked Me,” told to 
Walter Davenport as Jimmy lay ill in the 
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‘Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., the 


President’s son and secretary admitted 
that his name got him into many places 
he could not have entered otherwise. (“But 
son or no son, I got tossed out a lot, too.”’) 
At the same time, he made public his tax 
returns (reproduced in the magazine) to 
chow that his income had reached no such 
heights as Johnston had estimated. And, 
as for any suggestion that the President 
helped him to get business, Jimmy waved 
4 rhetorical fist under Johnston’s nose: 
“Perhaps it’s so that my name—the pres- 
tige of my father—helped me. Certainly 
father gave me no direct aid. I had never 
asked him to speak for me. Anyone who 
says or suggests that he would have 
sided me in any questionable way, had I 
asked him to, is, of course, a liar—a 
rather cowardly liar whom I'd like per- 
snally but briefly to meet.” 

Among other things, Jimmy brought out 
that his income in 1933 was $21,714.31; 
in 1934, $49,167.37; in 1935, $33,593.37; 
in 1936, $44,668.60; in 1937, $23,834.38. 
He likewise brought out that when he 
became a Presidential secretary he re- 
signed as an officer of his insurance firm, 
Roosevelt & Sargent, but continued to 
draw dividends from business he put on 
the books, half of which interest he turned 
over to his wife to cut down his tax in 
Massachusetts (his home); that his pres- 
ent income consists of his $10,000 White 
House salary, about $380 a year from a 
trust fund established by his father, and 
the insurance dividends; and that his 
firm, far from achieving one success after 
another, lost many big corporation pros- 
pects to rivals. 


Rebuttal 


Winding up this first of two articles, he 
denied that he helped Ambassador Joseph 


P. Kennedy organize the vast Kennedy 
whisky-importing firm and in return got 
all the insurance on whisky shipments: 
“Whoever started that is either purposely 
lying or just didn’t want to investigate. 
Neither Roosevelt & Sargent nor either of 
us insured so much as a bottle of whisky 
imported into the United States.” 

Approached at his New York suburban 
home for comment on the article, Alva 
Johnston took another fling: “The state- 
ment of James Roosevelt is a plea in 
practically every respect, except as to the 
size of his income. In that respect, he is 
not doing badly . . . His firm’s gross in- 
come is reported at $108,000 in 1936. It 
jumped to $128,000 in 1937, his first year 
as secretary to the President.” 

The Saturday Evening Post likewise re- 
entered the controversy. In its issue out 
this week The Post records that July 2 
George T. Bye, literary agent for the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt, asked the editor 
if the magazine would print a reply by 
Jimmy. Assured that it would, he prom- 
ised the manuscript by July 25. But July 8, 
according to The Post, “Mr. Bye, after a 
visit to Hyde Park, reported to us that 
Stephen Early, one of the President’s sec- 
retaries, had intervened to prevent publi- 
cation in The Post’”—because, so the gos- 
sip goes, The Post is violently anti-New 
Deal. Thus the reply went to Collier’s. 

Monday the Department of Justice 
jumped into the fray. An official, tartly 
worded statement pounced on Johnston’s 
implication that Jimmy’s influence had 
brought about the dismissal of a Federal 
indictment against E. W. Sinclair, brother 
of Harry F. Sinclair, oil executive, to 
whom Jimmy sold a policy. Explaining 
that the indictment had been dismissed be- 
cause of a technicality and later dropped 
because E. W. Sinclair was not involved 





: Wid 
l'om Girdler, serious but restrained, at the La Follette inquiry 


e World 


in the case, the department’s statement 
added: “The slightest inquiry would have 
disclosed the true facts . . . and the conse- 
quent falsity” of Johnston’s charges. 


A New Girdler 


Hearing Devoid of Fireworks; 
Steel Man Pulls His Punches 





When Tom Girdler, Republic Steel’s 
chairman, testified before the Senate 
Post Office Committee on June 14, 1937, 
he was aggressive and defiant. He de- 
nounced steel strikers for the violence 
which flared at Warren, Ohio, South 
Chicago, Ill., and other producing centers 
during the 1937 strikes in Little Steel. 
Every time he mentioned “Reds” or “sub- 
versive activities” the spectators broke 
into a great hullabaloo of cheering. 

Last week Girdler again appeared in 
Washington, this time before Young Bob 
La Follette’s civil-liberties subcommittee, 
which for two years has tried to ferret 
out the cause and effect of the bloody 
Little Steel strike. But this time there 
were few fireworks, for it was a different 
Girdler who appeared—a Girdler who 
pulled his punches. Coached by public- 
relations experts since his last testimony, 
Girdler was suave and polite—and in 
turn was handled with kid gloves by the 
tenacious La Follette. 

Confronted by discrepancies between 
his sworn testimony of last year and evi- 
dence submitted by other witnesses—some 
of them Republic employes—Girdler ad- 
mitted he had made “honest mistakes.” 
When La Follette remarked that the Re- 
public strike cost 16 lives, 307 injuries, 
and $1,900,000, the steelmaster com- 
mented: “It was a tremendous waste of 
money, effort—everything.” 

Only in a prepared statement, which 
the committee chairman refused to permit 
Girdler to read into the record before he 
testified, did the steel executive become 
caustic. Typical excerpts: 

On the La Follette committee: “I have 
heard an undercurrent of rumor for 
months .. . that the real purpose of the 
present session was ‘to smear Republic 
Steel Corp., crucify Tom Girdler, and 
whitewash the C.1L.0.’” 

On the CJI.0.: We were convinced 
that C.1.0. was not under responsible 
leadership and that Communistic in- 
fluences were dominating its activities. 
There was no assurance that any agree- 
ment made by us would be kept by the 
other side.” 

On the New Deal: “It is now clear to 
every thinking person that the whole New 
Deal program . . . has in fact plunged the 
country into a period of unprecedented 
industrial turmoil and conflict.” 

On the NLRB: “No tribunal can be 


impartial if it acts as combined investi- 
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gator, prosecutor, judge, and jury. This 
tyrannical procedure, now standard prac- 
tice for the Labor Board under the 
Wagner Act, has no place in a democracy.” 





Legionnaire La Guardia 
‘The Mayor of New York 
Takes Orders From Nobody’ 


Last February Jeremiah F. Cross, New 
York State Commander of the American 
Legion, gave a job to Legionnaire Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. Agitated by the appoint- 
ment of Simon W. Gerson—an avowed 
Communist—to a New York City job, 
Cross appointed the Mayor a committee of 
one with orders to oust Gerson “in the 
name of the American Legion.” La Guardia 
ignored the letter. 

Last week Cross called La Guardia to 
account as they met face to face in 
Endicott at the Legion’s annual state con- 
vention. The retiring commander publicly 
rebuked the Mayor for not reporting on 
the Gerson case and warned that unless 
he did so he would not be seated as a 
convention delegate. 

This time the Mayor struck back. At a 
convention dinner honoring Attorney Gen- 
eral John J. Bennett, at which Cross was 
a fellow guest, La Guardia proclaimed: 
“It will be a sad day for this country 
when any group—that includes the Amer- 
ican Legion or any other group—can tell 
the mayor of a city, the governor of a 
state, yes, the President of the United 
States, that he must report to them. . . 
The present Mayor of New York takes 
orders from nobody, no political organiza- 
tion, no individual. He takes no orders 
from the American Legion, or the com- 
mander of the Legion in the State of New 
York. . . Now that settles that.” 





The War on ‘Isms’ 
Inquiry’s Nazi Hunt Veers 


to C.1.0. ‘Red’ Charges 


Last year a young German-born Amer- 
ican citizen who styled himself Hellmut 
Oberwinder joined the German-American 
Bund at Astoria, N.Y. A dark-eyed, black- 
mustached youth somewhat resembling 
Adolf Hitler, he bought a snappy Storm 
Trooper uniform and quickly won his way 
to the inner councils of the pro-Nazi or- 
ganization. 

Last week in Washington, the ex-Storm 
Trooper startled Bunders by bobbing up 
as the first “surprise” witness of the House 
committee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities, headed by Rep. Martin Dies of 
Texas. Shedding the pseudonym “Ober- 
winder,” the witness described himself as 
John C. Metcalfe, born in Dresden, Ger- 











European 
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John C. Metcalfe, alias Oberwinder 


many, in 1904 and brought to Chicago by 
his parents ten years later. Metcalfe (who 
refused to divulge his original German 
name) became interested in the Bund 
after he joined The Chicago Daily Times 
staff and his editor had assigned him to do 
a series of stories on the Nazi movement 
in this country. The reporter proved so 
earnest a Bunder that he quickly became 
liaison officer between Fiihrer Fritz Kuhn 
and Nazi propagandists throughout the 
country. For the past month Metcalfe has 


————— 
been on the Dies committee’s pay roll 
an undercover sleuth. 

While Fiihrer Kuhn fumed to the Ney 
York press that Metcalfe’s testimony was 
all lies, Representative Dies’ ace invest). 
gator amazed committee members with a 
series of declarations: (1) that the GAB. 
has 25,000 active members, another 75.009 
“who are willing to be seen at Bund pub. 
lic gatherings,” and some 400,000 sympa- 
thizers who are being trained to functioy 
as spies and saboteurs in time of national 
emergency; (2) that an entire company of 
the Illinois National Guard was composed 
of Bund members; (3) that Kuhn was 
powerful enough to have caused the re- 
moval of Dr. Hans Luther, former German 
Ambassador to the United States, because 
Luther had been slow in cooperating with 
Bund officials; (4) that the Bund is ep. 
gaged in fomenting violent anti-Semitic 
sentiment in American cities; and (5) 
that instructions to the G.A.B. come dij- 
rectly from the Auslands (Foreign) Bu- 
reau in Stuttgart, Germany. 

Next day, Dies abruptly switched his 
committee inquiry from Nazism to Com- 
munism. John P. Frey, chieftain of the 
A.F. of L. metal-trades department and 
longtime foe of the C.1.0., charged that 
John L. Lewis’ organization is a seething 
hotbed of Communism and that the C.L0. 
has become a “carrier” of the 
tionary “virus.” “Carriers” 
named by Frey were John Brophy, C.L0. 
director; Francis Gorman,. United Textile 
Workers president; Harry Bridges, Pacific 
Coast maritime union leader; Ben Gold, 
Fur Workers International Union presi- 
dent; and Morris Muster, United Furni- 
ture Workers president. 

New charges concerning Bridges were 
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Acme 
Lincolniana:. In 1849, when an obscure Springfield, IIll., lawyer was 
nearing 40, he patented an idea for buoyant air chambers in boats to lift 
them over shoals. Last week, with the opening of an old safe containing 
patent lore acquired by Crosby Gaige, Abraham Lincoln’s dream saw 
light again. Apparently the device had never been used. 
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id before the committee Sunday. A re- 
port by Edward F. Sullivan, Dies’ chief 
investigator, asserted that the West Coast 
frebrand was advised, instructed, and 
protected against deportation by “an out- 
sanding official” of the Labor Depart- 
ment, otherwise unidentified. Sullivan 
pleaded for a “fearless” investigation of 


the charges. 


The Maine Trial 


Last Friday night a jury in South Paris, 
Maine, convicted Francis M. Carroll of 
the murder in October of Dr. James G. 
Littlefield—a murder for which Paul N. 
Dwyer, 19, was already serving a life term. 

The jury thus wrote finis to Maine’s 
most sordid murder trail. After the Little- 
felds were killed—Mrs. Littlefield was 
sain at the same time as her husband, but 
her death never figured in the charges— 
Dwyer confessed and was quickly con- 
victed. But once in prison, he changed his 
story. He traced the case back to Carroll’s 
alleged seduction of his own 17-year-old 
daughter, Barbara, who was Dwyer’s 
sweetheart. She told Dwyer of this and the 
youth, seeking advice, consulted Dr. Lit- 
tlefield. Carroll learned of the tale bearing 
and, Dwyer charged, killed the Littlefields 
to silence him, then browbeat the youth 
into taking all blame. 

Outcome of the case: Carroll went to 
prison for life; Dwyer, still there, is hoping 
for a pardon; Barbara had an offer of 
$1,000 a month to disport herself in a New 
York night club. 


Purge Resumed 


Primary Score Now 2 to 1 


in Favor of New Deal 


A month ago Sen. Walter F. George, 
anti-New Deal Democrat from Georgia, 
offered a plain-spoken bid for White 
House approbation: “I shall be pleased 
to welcome .. . that great and good man, 
President Roosevelt.” Last week—on the 
same day that citizens of four states bal- 
loted on their primary choices—Mr. 
Roosevelt debarked at Pensacola, Fla., 
and entrained for George’s native state to 
repay the compliment with unexpected 
interest. 

Tanned and vigorous after a 37-day va- 
cation of speechmaking and fishing, the 
President sprang his first surprise at a 
Warm Springs luncheon. A full day before 
€ was expected to mention Georgia’s 
four-cornered race for the _ senatorial 
homination next month, Mr. Roosevelt 
warmly greeted “the gentleman who I 
hope will be the next senator from this 
state—Lawrence Camp.” 

The following day, after receiving an 








honorary degree from the state university, 
the President took a veiled slap at Camp’s 
two chief opponents, George and former 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge. Then at Barnes- 
ville a few hours later, Mr. Roosevelt 
launched into one of the boldest speeches 
of his career—and resumed the purge that 


Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 
Interpreting the primaries 


most commentators thought he had jet- 
tisoned. 


Thunderbolts 


Under a broiling sun that felled spec- 
tators and National Guardsmen, and 
amid boos and cheers from the rival fac- 
tions, the President first turned his at- 
tention to George: “He is beyond ques- 
tion a gentleman and a scholar—but so 
also are other gentlemen . . . with whom 
I differ heartily and sincerely on ... 
how the Government of the United States 
should be run .. . I trust that Senator 
George and I will always be good per- 
sonal friends even though . . . on most 
public questions he and I do not speak 
the same language.” Then Talmadge— 
turbulent, “gallus-snapping” Governor for 
two terms—felt the Presidential rasp: 
“His attitude toward me and _ toward 
other members of the government in 
1935 and 1936 concerns me not at all, 
but I have read so many of his proposals, 
so many of his promises, so many of his 
panaceas that I am very certain in my 
own mind that his election would con- 
tribute little to practical government. 
That is all I can say about him.” 

The two “purged” candidates were 
quick to retort with statements for the 
press. Talmadge found himself “greatly 
encouraged by the President’s attack.” 
George declared: “We have just begun to 
fight.” And the forgotten fourth candi- 
date, William G. McCrae, Townsendite, 
complained that Mr. Roosevelt had over- 
looked “the real liberal in this race.” 
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Primaries 

Meanwhile, Nebraskans voted in a pri- 
mary devoid of national interest; but in 
each of three other states, New Deal 
issues enlivened hard-fought campaigns. 

Idaho. Sen. James P. Pope, staunch 
New Dealer, met defeat at the hands of 
Rep. D. Worth Clark, 36-year-old con- 
servative Democrat and avowed supporter 
of the Townsend old-age pension plan. In 
the race for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, C. Ben Ross, Governor for 
three previous terms, defeated Gov. 
Barzilla Clark, New Deal sympathizer 
and uncle of Worth Clark. 

Arkansas. Traditional Southern chivalry 
muted traditional Southern campaign 
eloquence in Rep. John L. McClellan’s 
attempt to defeat the renomination of 
Sen. Hattie Caraway. McClellan attacked 
the 60-year-old “little widow woman” 
with assertions that she was a senatorial 
nonentity who would soon be too feeble 
to function as a legislator. But tremen- 
dous popularity with the state’s women 
voters, and a record of assiduous cultiva- 
tion of her constituency, carried Mrs. 
Caraway to victory. In the gubernatorial 
primary, another standpat New Dealer, 
Gov. Carl E. Bailey, won renomination 
over Judge R. A. Cook. 

Ohio. In the clearest-cut New Deal vic- 
tory of the current primary season, 
Charles Sawyer defeated the renomina- 
tion of Gov. Martin Davey and decisively 
broke the Davey machine’s hold. In the 
final elections next fall Sawyer will op- 
pose John W. Bricker, Republican nomi- 
nee. Sen. Robert J. Bulkley, New Dealer, 
was renominated. His Republican oppon- 
ent will be Robert A. Taft, son of the 
late President. 


Significance 


Last week’s primary score stood 2-1 in 
the New Deal’s favor. Yet, although the 
Ohio and Arkansas results represented un- 
questionable Administration victories, the 
loss of the gubernatorial and senatorial 
nominations in Idaho may well mean that 
the President will also lose control of the 
state’s delegates to the 1940 Democratic 
convention. In Ohio, the outcome of the 
fall elections will also color the Presi- 
dential picture. Should Bricker and Taft 
be elected, both will emerge as 1940 Re- 
publican possibilities. If Sawyer wins the 
governorship, he may also be one of a 
dozen possible Democratic candidates. 

In Georgia, the President’s action be- 
came all the more daring because of the 
fact that, until the Barnesville speech, 
Camp was conceded little better than 
third place in the running. But Mr. 
Roosevelt’s endorsement of Camp and his 
strictures against George and Talmadge 
changed the whole situation. Instead of a 
clear victory for George in a single pri- 
mary election, there is now a good chance 
that a runoff will become necessary— 
with George or Camp the final victor. 
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Carolina Jubilee 
Fiery Catfish Soup Seasons 


Mudslinging Primary Tour 


Back in 1892, after Gov. Benjamin Ry- 
an Tillman’s People’s party had seized 
control of South Carolina from conserva- 
tive Democrats, Pitchfork Ben engineered 
a law that put meaning into the old saw 
about politics making strange bedfellows. 
Seeking to give everybody a fair break, 
the act required all candidates for gov- 
ernor and United States senator to travel 
about together like a cageful of growling 
tigers, speaking from the same platform at 
the same time in all 46 counties. From 
that day to this the South Carolina pri- 
mary campaign has offered a political spec- 
tacle probably equaled nowhere else on 
earth. 

This month, as the 1938 batch of candi- 
dates entered the home stretch for the 
primary Aug. 30, they were in rare form 
—form never shown better than at the 
senatorial hide-blistering match at the 
York County picnic (near Filbert) Aug. 4. 

Though primarily a political scalping 
bout, it was indeed a picnic. Crowds 
stormed the scene early. First to arrive 
was the catfish-soup man, key figure of 
every campaign ruckus. Armed with a 
canoe-sized paddle, he set a 50-gallon iron 
kettle on an old auto frame sprawled over 
a firepit. He cooked up a mixture of corn, 
potatoes, onions, celery, tomatoes, butter 
beans, peas, 6 pounds of pork, and 45 
pounds of catfish. At noon he dished it 
out to a hungry mess line—15 cents for a 
full-meal bowl—steaming soup washed 
down with lemonade sold by church 
women. Competing with the soup maker 
was a pitch-penny man who chanted 
monotonously: “Give God your heart and 
me a nickel; pitch ’em in and win ’em out 
—win a dawg, win a dawg!” 

But the senatorial candidates were the 
real show. First there was the incumbent, 
Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, a 
caustic master of restrained exhortation. 
Second in popular interest came Gov. 
Olin D. Johnston, who likes to mimic his 
adversaries in a sonorous baritone. Third 
was State Sen. Edgar A. Brown, orator 
in the old-time tradition. 

To shouts from the audience of “pour 
it on,” they poured it aplenty. Mopping 
his face in heat of 98 degrees, 74-year-old 
Cotton Ed lambasted the two “things” 
who sat awaiting their 30 minutes apiece: 
“These two individuals, making an assault 
with intent to run, have taken me for a 
text—but they preach an abominable ser- 
mon . . . Johnston imitates my voice. 
What wouldn’t he give to imitate my 
brain! . . . You can buy a rubber stamp 
for a dollar, but you can’t buy a man at 
any price.” (Smith is at odds with the 
New Deal.) 


When Brown’s turn came he lit into 


both foes, but “Mr. Blundering Johnston” 
bore the brunt: “Olin, a champeen claimer 
. .. 1s in too deep water in this race. He 
is a shallow water boy . . . He ain’t big 
enough to be United States senator.” 

Then Johnston started booming into the 
microphone, concentrating largely on 
Smith: “Smith is the sleeping senator . . 
We have two senators. They remind me 
of a team of mules. One of them, Byrnes 
. .. goes forward with the Administration 
... The other one, Smith .. . hangs back 
on the singletree.” 

That was all. But as the big mudsling- 
ing jubilee ended, eight candidates for 
Governor and aspirants for various state 
offices were touring other parts of the 
state with a sound truck on which was 
emblazoned a bakery ad. Foremost among 
them was the veteran ex-Sen. and Gov. 
Cole L. Blease, now out for governor 
again, who exhorts his religious-minded 
listeners: “Read your Bibles, then think 
carefully and sanely how you are going 
to cast your vote on Aug. 30.” 


*{ President Roosevelt took a hand in the 
South Carolina primary in a platform talk 
at Greenville Aug. 11. Though he re- 
ceived all three senatorial candidates on 
his train and made no direct effort at a 
purge of Smith (because of Smith’s 
strength), he took an indirect crack: “I 
don’t believe any family or any man in 
South Carolina can live on 50 cents a 
day.” This referred to a Washington 
speech in which Smith was quoted— 
though he now denies it—as saying that 
50 cents daily, coupled with “South Car- 


’ «. 


olina’s natural bounty,” was “sufficient.” 





... and toilers from field or mill turned out for the 
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At the South Carolina primary bee: 
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‘otton Ed Smith: ‘I have to come oa ru : 
ric pees at these 2 “things”’ With the mercury boiling at 98 in the shade, church women 


dished out ice-cold lemonade to wash down the fiery stew 


Gov. Johnston, mimicking Smith: At Greenville, gubernatorial candidates touring in another caravan 
‘These boys sling mud at me’ indulged in foolery: Wyndham Manning, D. T. Blackmon, Cole Blease 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
State Sen. Brown: ‘I'll bring home The gubernatorial aspirants and others seeking state offices traveled 
the bacon to South Carolina’ in style with a sound truck furnished by Democratic State Committee 
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Lack of Troops Stalls Franco 
in Battle of Men and Mercury 


Stalemate in Spain 
Minimizes Threat of Dictators 


to Embroil Europe 


At Almadén, in Ciudad Real province 
125 miles southwest of Madrid, are the 
world’s richest mercury mines. First oper- 
ated by Phoenicians in 800 B.C., the 
mines have belonged to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for three centuries and now 
yield 50 per cent of the world’s quick- 
silver supply. Of the thousands of uses 
for mercury in modern times, the first 
is in medicine but the next is in explosives, 
so in the civil war these red pits have been 
more than a source of cash for the gov- 
ernment. 


Battlefronts 


Early on Aug. 9, behind heavy artillery 
and air bombardment, Gen. Queipo de 
Llano’s long-idle southern army shattered 
loyalist lines on the mountainous Estre- 
madura front and started a drive for 
Almadén. With a reckless sacrifice of men 
and materials, the insurgents this week 
had swept forward past Cabeza del Buey, 
until the mines were only 15 miles away. 
The Italian garrisons at Malaga and 
Cadiz were withdrawn suddenly, pre- 
sumably to help General de Llano get 


hold of the rich mines—in which the Duce 
has special interest. 

Meanwhile, on the eastern fronts 
counteroffensives by Generalissimo Fran- 
co did little to dislodge loyalists from 
gains made in their series of surprise 
operations over the past month. Along 
the Segre River, the line between Lérida 
and Balaguer resisted fierce bombard- 
ments and air bombing. On the Ebro, in- 
surgents made some gains south of Gan- 


ee) 


Loyalist fighters 








desa but exerted no effort strong enough 
to recapture any sizable part of the lost 
territory. And in the Teruel sector Gen. 


eral Miaja’s veterans seemed to be mak-' 


ing headway in the Albarracin moun- 
tains. The need to reinforce these three 
sectors effectively held up Franco’s main 
drive on Sagunto and Valencia. Insurgents 
taken prisoner confirmed what loyalists 
had suspected from the weakness of the 
infantry assaults on their new lines: Fran- 
co’s losses in the prolonged spring and 
summer offensives have left him short of 
men. Last week his Defense Ministry 
called 18-year-old youths to the colors. 
For the first time since the war started 
both sides have agreed to a plan for ex- 
changing prisoners. American Ambassador 
Claude G. Bowers acted as mediator. 
Twenty-eight men will be freed from each 
side. Fourteen American infantrymen of 
volunteer brigades will be exchanged for 
fourteen Italians. The others to be ex- 
changed are all Spanish airmen. 


Ships and Sealing Wax 


Britain’s 42,000-ton battle cruiser Hood 
—most powerful warship afloat—steamed 
into the British-owned port of Gandia, 
frequent target for insurgent bombers. 
The Admiralty said it was a “routine 
movement,” and if it was to impress 
Franco it didn’t succeed. Two days later 
a lone insurgent plane bombed and ma- 
chine-gunned the port, and off Gibraltar 
the armed trawler Inasi forced the Union- 
Castle liner Llandaff Castle to heave to 
fifteen minutes. Freda Reynolds, a pas- 
senger debarking at Gibraltar, said the 
trawler “came so close that passengers on 
deck could read her name and see her 
crew, who were wearing the red berets of 
the Requeté party.” Next day the Stan- 
lake, also flying the Union Jack, was hit 
by machine-gun bullets in an air raid on 
Valencia. And at Burgos Sir Robert M. 
Hodgson, British agent, protested formal- 
ly against the “deliberate” machine gun- 
ning of the freighter Lake Lugano at 
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Palamos Aug. 7. Apparently the respite 
for British shipping has ended. Mussolini 
i; no longer holding Franco in check, as 
he did for a time at the request of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain. 

That was the least grave of the week’s 
diplomatic complications. Six weeks ago 
the Nonintervention Committee handed 
hoth sides a plan to evacuate volunteers. 
The government replied promptly, accept- 
ing most of it. Franco hasn’t answered. 
So Paris has notified London and London 
notified Rome that, unless Franco ac- 
cepts the nonintervention plan soon, the 
present strict control over the Pyrennes 
frontier will be loosened. The Daladier 
government is getting too much criticism 
for keeping the border closed. As fresh 
troops and supplies are reported still to 
be reaching Franco from Italy, former 
Premier Léon Blum has started an ener- 
getic campaign to relax frontier control 
so loyalist Spain can get supplies from 
outside too. Aug. 13 word finally came 
fom Burgos that Franco would reply 
“in a very few days.” 


Significance 


The Almadén mines are the richest 
mineral deposits still in loyalist hands. 
If Franco wins them an _ Italo-Spanish 
combination will again control nine-tenths 
of the world’s mercury output, as it did 
before the civil war. Forty per cent of 
the mercury comes from Italian mines at 
Idria—one of the spoils of the World 
War, formerly belonging to Austria-~-Hun- 
gary—and in Tuscany. For years the Mer- 
curio Europeo cartel linked Italian and 
Spanish production in dominating the 
world market. As soon as it came to 
power in 1936 loyalist Spain ended the 
cartel agreement with Fascist Italy. 

As useful as the resources of Almadén 
would be to Franco, his greatest need ap- 
pears to be for men. Although the two 
armies are almost equal numerically—be- 
tween 650,000 and 1,000,000 each—and 
Franco has great superiority of materiel, 
he needs more man power to continue a 
winning offensive. The inconvenience of 
sacrificing his foreign aid at the present 
moment explains the delay in replying to 
the nonintervention plan. 

And the delayed reply, coupled with 
the increase of odds against a decisive in- 
surgent victory this year, again has 
brought Spain to the foreground for the 
rest of Europe. In a sense the delay is 
ominous, since it holds up the Anglo- 
Italian Easter pact—which was to become 
effective “after a satisfactory settlement 
of the Spanish issue.” But there is another 
side. Stalemate in Spain is apt to lessen 
the chance of general European war over 
the Czech crisis. With both Fascist and 
Nazi prestige involved on the Peninsula, 
and Franco’s need for continued support, 
the totalitarian states may be less will- 


ng and less able to take on other hostili- 
ies. 


Europe on Edge 


Shouts and Murmurs of War 
Under the August Sun 


Last week end Europe passed through 
a war scare started by diplomatic gossips 
and magnified into a general alarm. The 
prediction was that, exactly five months 
after the invasion of Austria, the German 
Army, ostensibly mobilized for maneuvers, 
would invade Czechoslovakia. With wars 
still going full blast in Spain and China 
and one between Russia and Japan inter- 
rupted only by a shaky armistice, even 
statesmen who knew the evidence was 
against a fresh outbreak had to take heed. 


The Siegfried Line 


Last February, Gen. Werner von Fritsch 
guessed wrong. He told Adolf Hitler an in- 
vasion of Austria would mean a European 
war and defeat for Germany’s partly 
trained army. Hitler swept his commander- 


office vans commandeered for Aug. 15; 
farmers ordered to get the harvest in by 
that date and place their horses at the 
army’s disposal; all official holidays to end 
the same day; army officers given the pow- 
er to requisition private property; doctors 
ordered to be on hand; roads leading to 
Czechoslovakia hastily resurfaced. 

For the first time since 1914, Germany 
had sufficient reserves to call for a full 
“test mobilization.” Monday, hundreds 
of troop trains poured 500,000 men—350,- 
000 of the Reich’s first and only (1914) 
reserve class, plus 150,000 troops with one 
year’s special training—into camps, where 
they joined 800,000 troops of the regu- 
lar army. Real war could hardly have upset 
civilians more. Roads swarmed with brown- 
shirt auxiliaries and black-uniformed Hit- 
ler Elite Guards; bombers drilled through 
the clouds overhead; industry slowed 
down; and food prices shot up. 

Although Berlin didn’t mind this ex- 
traordinary activity being construed as a 
warning to Prague, a more ominous and 
less open business alarmed foreign ob- 





Keystone 


Neville Chamberlain, fisherman-statesman 


in-chief and other high officers into retire- 
ment and occupied Vienna. 

Last week, the Fiihrer returned von 
Fritsch to official favor, although not to 
active service, by making him honorary 
colonel of the famous Twelfth Artillery 
Regiment. On the occasion, Gen. Walter 
von Brauchitsch, present commander-in- 
chief, spoke a truth: “Within four years 
you forged out of the little Reichswehr a 
sword mighty and sharp and ready!” 

And this sword was giving Europe its 
midsummer month’s nightmare as corre- 
spondents flashed news of the biggest war 
preparations since 1914: trucks and post 


servers. This was the feverish fortifica- 
tion work on the Rhine. Along this his- 
toric ditch, 300,000 men labored to set 
up, every 150 yards, a concrete fort 75 
feet long, 3 yards deep, but only 3 feet 
above ground, and armed with five ma- 
chine guns and with mortars and grenade 
throwers. The observers figured that behind 
this “Siegfried Line,” Germany would be 
able to hold the French at bay while the 
new Reichswehr overran Central Europe. 


London-Prague 


Britain’s diplomatic front extended from 
Whitehall to the outpost at the danger 
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point, Prague. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, who has taken the Foreign Office 
under his personal control, interrupted a 
fishing holiday in Scotland because of an 
attack of nasal catarrh, he said. But his 
callers in London included both the doc- 
tor and Foreign Secretary Viscount Hali- 
fax, who likewise had broken off his 
vacation. British newspapers were less 
alarmed than the French about the Ger- 
man maneuvers, but the lack of public 
confidence was shown in the continued 
heavy buying of gold and dollars. 

The government didn’t alleviate the 
general air of fear and hostility: because 
Germany recently barred members of 
foreign forces from its fortified areas, the 
War Office warned all Britons holding 
military rank they must get special cer- 
tificates for German travel. Reason, “to 
avoid trouble.” Frederick T. Birchall of 
The New York Times cabled from Lon- 
don: “In the inner circles of the demo- 
cratic governments, despite French pledges 
and British sympathy, the preservation 
of Czechoslovakia as an independent state 
has already been virtually given up.’ 

In Prague, before leaving for a week 
end at a hunting lodge, Viscount Runci- 
man had further conferences with mem- 
bers of the government and Sudeten Ger- 
man leaders. Each side was annoyed by 
the amount of attention he paid the 
other, but the Czech Government did 
continue to regard him as a safeguard, re- 
fusing to believe in danger of invasion so 
long as he remained in the country. 
Nevertheless, in view of the Reichswehr’s 
demonstration, President Eduard Benes 
called for this week a special session of the 
Supreme War Council. 


La Patrie 


Journalistically the scare over the Ger- 
man maneuvers started in Paris. In addi- 
tion to bulletins on the forthcoming war 
games newspapers were filled with startling 
tales of spies and counterespionage in 
Franco-German frontier regions and with 
alarming accounts of preparations along 
the Nazis’ “Siegfried Line.” 

Aug. 9, the same day that Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain hurried to London from 
the Highlands, Premier Eduard Daladier 
cut short a Mediterranean holiday to con- 
fer in Paris with Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet. Finally public anxiety became so 
great that the Foreign Ministry issued a 
communiqué: “The French Government 
is not alarmed at German Army maneu- 
vers and views the situation calmly. It sees 
no new grounds for anxiety, but is con- 
stantly vigilant.” 

Germany was not the only ominous fac- 
tor on the French horizon. Franco-Italian 
relations, already strained over Spain, took 
another slump. As soon as it learned that 
Mussolini wouldn’t let Italian tourists 
come to France, the French Government 
forbade citizens to go to Italy without get- 
ting a special visa. This could be obtained 
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Wide World 





only after the traveler convinced border 
passport officials that he had “good rea. 
sons” to cross the line. And in maneuvers 
on the French side of the Italian frontie; 
20,000 crack Alpine troops, with artillery 
and aircraft, drove the “invader from the 
east” out of a strategic mountain pass 
while President Lebrun, Daladier, anq 
Chief of Staff Gen. Marie Gustave Game. 
lin looked on. General Gamelin was so jm- 
pressed that he shook hands with every 
man in two regiments. 


Near Rome 


Tourist traffic between France and Italy, 
normally a moderate source of profit for 
both, was shut down in Rome when 8.009 
Italian holiday tourists were refused pass- 
ports. The Duce wanted Italians neither 
to spend money in France nor get out 
from under the influence of the persistent 
anti-French campaign in his newspapers. 


Simultaneously with the French war 


games, Mussolini saw new tactical plans 
tested in the Abruzzi Mountains near 
Rome. He warned the troops: “While 


cannon are thundering in many parts of 
the world, would be folly to cherish 
illusions and criminal not to be prepared. 
We do not delude ourselves and we are 
prepared.” 

The maneuvers were carried out by 
two new divisions organized to fit the 
Italian ideal of the quick knockout blow. 
The requisite is strength to break through 
enemy defenses and mobility to turn a 
tactical success into a strategic one. The 
divisions which the Duce tested were com- 
posed of two, instead of three, infantry 
regiments each. The number of automatic 
rifles, “assault mortars,” and 47-millimeter 
guns incorporated in each regiment was 
increased, while each division has a ma- 
chine-gun and an artillery regiment. 


al 





“Third Europe’ 


A month ago the body of Stanislas II, 
last King of independent Poland, was 
brought from Leningrad and left uncere- 
moniously in the village church at Wolczys, 
where he was christened in 1732. Stanislas, 
the “partition King,” was a lover of Cath- 
erine the Great when she was a Grand 
Duchess. She got him the Polish crown, 
and then, as Empress, dethroned her old 
friend and divided his country with Prussia 
and Austria. 

Last week Warsaw newspapers debated 
whether unlucky Stanislas should be buried 
at Cracow beside other kings and Jan 
Sobieski, Kosciusko, and Marshal Pilsud- 
ski. While they did so, the government of 
the 19- year-old Polish Republic was busy 
trying to forestall another partition. Shak- 
ily allied to France and pressed between 
the Soviet Union and Germany, Poland i is 
a leading member of the “third Europe” 
of neutrals which is trying to keep from 
being crushed by the impact of Fascist 
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Interphoto 


A pair of Fihrers: No. 1 and (glasses) Henlein 


and democratic blocs. The latest move of 
Foreign Minister Joseph Beck was to sur- 
render Poland’s permanent seat on the 
League of Nations Council which he once 
pulled wires to get. Thus, by not seeking 
reelection to the Council in September but 
still keeping League membership, he hoped 
to please everybody. Germany would ap- 
preciate the blow to League prestige. And 
at Geneva the Polish spokesman argued 
that the League also should be satisfied, 
since the absence from the Council of that 
country, naturally hesitant to offend Ger- 
many, would make it possible in case of 
conflict to invoke sanctions against the 
Reich with less delay. 





Russia’s Coup 


Net Effect of Incident: 
a Tie-Up of Japanese Troops 


For two days last week Soviet 6-inch 
batteries behind Lake Khasan swept Japa- 
hese positions on the Changkufeng heights, 
raining 150 shells on Hill 52 and 30 on 
Hill 82 (see map). Longer-range artillery 
sent projectiles whizzing across the Tumen 
River and, with an accuracy that surprised 
the enemy, smashed the railroad village of 
Kogi and damaged the line linking Hsink- 
ing, capital of Manchukuo, and Rashin on 
the coast. 

Advancing in twelve-man squads, each 
behind a tank, the Russians came up the 
slopes in the face of fire from anti-tank and 
mountain guns and attacked with hand 
grenades. Other Soviet columns attempted 
to outflank the Japanese around the north- 
ern tip of Lake Khasan, through the black 
swamp in front of Shachofeng. Then, at 
hoon Aug. 11, bugles on both sides blew 
cease fire,” and weary troops along the 
4mile front laid down their arms to glare 
sullenly at each other. On Changkufeng 


their lines were less than 70 yards apart, 
and only a quarter mile separated them at 
the widest part on Hill 52. 

Twenty-four hours later a single Japa- 
nese gun boomed. Down the shell-pocked 
hill, where carpenters were busy nailing up 
little white funeral boxes filled with the 
ashes of fallen Japanese, strode Col. Goro 
Sho and his staff. Midway, at a white- 
washed schoolhouse, he halted and solemn- 
ly saluted a group of Russian officers 
headed by Gen. Gregory Shutern. Thirty- 
two days after the Soviets first moved onto 
Changkufeng Hill the two commanders 
concluded an armistice. 


Diplomacy 

Twice while the armies fought, Japanese 
Ambassador Mamoru Shigemitsu brought 
peace proposals to the old red-bricked 
Foreign Commissariat in Moscow. Each 
time Maxim Litvinoff sarcastically turned 
them down. The Bolshevik Commissar in- 
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sisted: (1) that Tokyo recognize the 
Czar’s 1886 Hunchun treaty with China— 
of which, with its corroborating map, Mos- 
cow has the only copy—as basis for the 
Russian claim to Changkufeng; (2) that 





any border commission include an equal 
number of Russian and Japanese-Man- 
chukuan members and not, as Japan in- 
sisted, a Russian, a Japanese and a Man- 
chukuan; (3) that an armistice must not 
force Red Army troops to withdraw from 
what they considered Russian territory. 

Finally, as the fighting at Changufeng 
threatened to draw Japan into another 
full-fledged war, Shigemitsu called again. 
This time he agreed to equal Russian rep- 
resentation on the border commission. 
Litvinoff, now admitting that Soviet 
troops had penetrated 350 yards into 
Manchukuo, agreed to an armistice as the 
battle lines stood. On the question of the 
mysterious 1886 map they postponed de- 
cision until the Ambassador received other 
documents from Tokyo. After six hours of 
diplomatic poker, the order for an armistice 
finally went east. 

Almost immediately another “incident” 
replaced Changkufeng. Tokyo reported 
that on half-Russian, half-Japanese Sak- 
halin Island Soviet guards hiding in high 
grass had fired on and wounded a police- 
man conducting visitors around the 
frontier. 

And Moscow also charged there had 
been renewed trouble on the hill itself, 
although bloodshed was avoided. Japanese 
troops advanced after the armistice to 
within four or five yards of the Soviet 
front line but later withdrew. 


Significance 


Throughout the diplomatic negotiations 
over the border clash Moscow showed 
much more assurance than Tokyo and, if 
either side benefited by the outcome, it 
was the Soviet. Anything that makes it 
hard for Germany and Japan to cooper- 
ate or drags out the Chinese war ex- 
pensively is to Bolshevik advantage. Dur- 
ing the worst fighting, Japanese Ambas- 
sador Shigenori Togo was told by Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop that all 
Germany could give its anti-Comintern 
ally was “sympathy.” On the frontier 
there will be a long period of tension, 
with every prospect of new fighting. This 
means that some of Japan’s best troops 
will be immobilized there until winter, 
not available to reinforce the drive on 
Hankow or combat the guerrilla: fighting 
which is daily becoming more menacing 


_ to the adventure in China. 


China’s Guerrillas 


Roving Communist Bands 





Continue to Plague Invaders 


In Canton’s old Grand Theatre, Chinese 
movie fans watched a Hollywood thriller 
called “Mystery Squadron.” Suddenly 
above the synthetic drone from the screen 
came a real roar. Then an explosion shook 
the walls. The Japanese Navy’s Fifth 
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Squadron had just relieved the third, on 
duty off Canton, and was eager for action. 
In two days’ raids it killed more than 300 
Cantonese. 

Seventy-two planes one day and 100 
the next bombed the Wuhan cities—Han- 
kow, Wuchang, and Hanyang. No Chi- 
nese craft rose to meet the invaders, and 
only a few anti-aircraft shells burst fu- 
tilely amongst them. These were the most 
spectacular raids of the war and the most 
disastrous to lives and property. In two 
days they killed and injured 1,400. 

The bombings coincided with the armi- 
stice on the Changkufeng front and her- 
alded a new Japanese drive up the Yangtze 
Valley. With 120,000 troops already scat- 
tered along the stream, 25,000 reinforce- 
ments left Shanghai last week. The 
Yangtze flood waters have started their 
seasonal decline, and soon the Japanese 
expect to drive up the river and over the 
Hwangmei-Hankow highway to the pro- 
visional capital. There Chiang Kai-shek 
massed a 1,000,000-man army and com- 
pleted his preparations for a powerful de- 
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remarkable 2,000-mile trek through North 
China’s guerrilla country. Traveling with 
a band of these fighters, he three times 
crossed Japan’s main rail connections. Ten 
miles beyond the rail lines he everywhere 
found well-organized, self-supporting dis- 
tricts-—by such things as turning cotton 
lands into wheat fields they had put 
themselves on a self-sufficiency basis— 
governed by radio from Hankow. Banks, 
arsenals, small factories, and cooperative 
marketing agencies functioned smoothly. 
Two hundred thousand well-armed green- 
uniformed “partisan fighters” constantly 
raided Japanese garrisons, and he esti- 
mated the total number of irregulars at 
600,000. In Suiyuan, Carlson even found 
Gen. Ma Chan-shan, an illiterate war lord, 
leading an army of 4,000, with guns and 
equipment given them by the Japanese 
when he was in their pay. 

Leaders come from the famous Com- 
munist Eighth Route Army. In inacces- 
sible Yenan, a mud-walled town 200 miles 
north of Sian, the Reds train thousands of 
soldiers and propagandists at their Resist 


Harrison Forman—Pix 


Behind the Japanese lines: China’s 8th Route Army 


fense. Preparing for the worst, 500,000 of 
the city’s 1,500,000 inhabitants went up- 
river to remote Szechwan. 


A War Explorer 


In the event of Hankow’s capture the 
Japanese probably would be able then 
to turn to a campaign that may be 
harder than the defeat of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies: the rounding up of hun- 
dreds of thousands of guerrillas who oper- 
ate behind Japanese lines. They have been 
the plague of the conquest. 

Last week Capt. Evans Carlson of the 
United States Marines returned from a 


Japan University. Although many students 
live in caves, 50,000 young Chinese men and 
women are on the university’s waiting list. 

There they learn the technique of guer- 
rilla fighting and how to keep peasant anti- 
Japanism flourishing. To support its organ- 
ization, the “Zighth Route Army receives 
$500,000 = month from Chiang Kai-shek. 


But os? of its 180,000 men live on farm- 
ers’ bounty and fight with antiquated 
weapons or those they capture from the 
Japanese. Their most pressing problem is 
how to obtain a sufficient supply of the 
guerrilla’s most valuable weapon: dyna- 
mite for blowing up railways. 
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Ever since the war started these tactics 
have kept the Japanese confined to cap- 
tured towns and made control of railways 
a titanic job. Peiping and Tientsin were 
the first cities to come under the invader’s 
control, but all year raids and fighting have 
gone on within a few miles of their gates. 
The troops sent north to aid in the fight 
with Russia came from this territory, leay- 
ing the remaining garrisons more insecure- 
ly situated than ever. Even the Shanghai 
garrison had trouble. Last week was the 
anniversary of the Japanese attack on the 
city. To mark the date, a new guerrilla 
force called the Loyal and Righteous Na- 
tional Salvationists made raids so close to 
town that the sound of firing could be 
heard in the International Settlement. 





Die Stem 


Since the end of the Boer War in 1902, 
when “Volkslied van Transvaal” and 
“Volkslied van Oranje Vry Staat” went 
out of official use, the Union of South 
Africa has been without a national an- 
them. Many advocated “Afrikanders, 
Landgenote” (“Afrikanders, compatriots”) , 
a rousing patriotic hymn to the tune of 
“Deutschland iiber Alles.” “Sarie Marais,” 
a Boer War prisoner’s lament sung to an 
old American plantation tune, was popu- 
lar but no anthem. Most suitable of all 
was the noble and melancholy “Die Stem 
van Suid-Afrika” (“The Voice of South 
Africa”), written by Sen. C. J. Langen- 
hoven. Afrikanders wanted to accept it as 
the national anthem, but the English ob- 
jected that it couldn’t be translated. 

Last February the government tried to 
settle the matter finally at the ceremonial 
opening of Parliament by having “Die 
Stem” played along with “God Save the 
King.” Both imperialists of the Dominion 
party and Dr. Daniel Malan’s anti-im- 
perialist Nationalist party were indignant. 

At Union Day celebrations bands 
played only “Die Stem,” to the annoy- 
ance of the British. Then the Afrikaans 
Cultural Societies formally protested 
against a report that “God Save the 
King” was going to be played in De- 
cember at the Voortrekker Centenary 
celebrations, an exclusively Afrikander al- 
fair, and the lack of harmony became 
more pronounced than ever. 

When the new Parliament convened, 
this was the first thing on the program. 
Dr. Malan tried to split the English and 
Afrikanders in the majority Unionist party 
of Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog, the Dominion 
Premier. They refused to split. Instead, 
both groups in the party backed General 
Hertzog when he ruled that, “until the 
whole people decide on one anthem,” “God 
Save the King” and “Die Stem” will rank 
equally. That gave the country two al- 
thems as well as two flags, two languages. 
and two capitals—Cape Town, legislative. 
and Pretoria, administrative. 
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Marie Antoinette (Shearer 











ENTERTAINMENT 





Norma Shearer Proves 
Marie Antoinette Was a Woman 
as Well as a Queen 


Physically, Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer’s 
Marie ANTOINETTE is the most spectacular 
and demanding enterprise of a_ studio 
noted, for its supercolossal productions, 
On its 98 sets 152 speaking-part actors 
and more than 5,000 extras posture and 
riot. A special research and camera crew 
spent weeks in France and brought back 
a treasure trove of data, period knick- 
knacks, museum pieces, and 12,000 scenes 
—interiors and exteriors—of King Louis 
XIV’s palace at Versailles, where most 
of the Story’s action takes place. 

The production, which set the studio 
back some two and a half million dollars, 
is dazzling on a grand scale and apparent- 
ly authentic in its least detail, but its 
most memorable asset is the acting of a 
superlative cast. Heading the cast and 
playing the role that her late husband, 
Irving Thalberg, had planned for three 
years before his death, Norma Shearer 
ends her two-year screen retirement. 

The Marie Antoinette that Shearer por- 
trays is not allowed to wisecrack that the 
starving peasantry, lacking bread, might 
try a cake diet; and a heart of gold offsets 
such character flaws as flightiness and a 
tendency to squander the French citizens’ 
money. Nevertheless, in its skillful tran- 
sitions from the wide-eyed princess of 
the House of Hapsburg to the tragic scare- 
crow in the Commune’s tumbrel, the act- 





) and Louis XVI (Morley) 


ress’ portrait of the doomed queen is a 
superb job. 

Robert Morley, imported from England 
for the role originally slated for Charles 
Laughton, is no less admirable as the dull 
and apathetic King Louis XVI. Tyrone 
Power, as the Swedish Count Axel Fersen, 
John Barrymore as Louis XV, Joseph 
Schildkraut as the hypocritical and con- 
niving Duke of Orleans, and Gladys 
George as Mme. du Barry bring distinction 
and credibility to their characterizations. 
In lesser roles Henry Stephenson, Anita 
Louise, Cora Witherspoon, and half a 
dozen others lend excellent support. 





Louis XV (Barrymore) 


Historic Portrait. The aura of glamour 
and tragedy that still surrounds Marie 
Antoinette and the corrupt, extravagant 
court over which she reigned has made 
her a recurrent figure on the screen since 
the early days of film making. But, in this 
Hunt Stromberg production she becomes, 
for the first time, a life-sized figure who 
flirts and dances down a gay path to the 
guillotine with no puppet strings attached. 

Because “Marie Antoinette” runs 2 
hours and 40 minutes in its two-a-day 
presentations, it will probably be pared 
for its general release. Using Stefan Zweig’s 
biography as a source book, Claudine 
West, Donald Ogden Stewart, and Ernest 
Vajda have fashioned an episodic script 
that relates, in its first section, Antoi- 
nette’s loveless marriage to the French 
Dauphin in 1770, catches the tempo of 
high living and low politics in the foppish 
court, and follows Zweig’s thesis by turn- 
ing Count Fersen’s friendship for the 
Queen into a tender love affair. 

The latter half of the film dramatizes 
the more familiar incidents in Antoinette’s 
career as the helpless pawn of diplomats, 
politicians, and favor seekers: the episode 
of the Queen’s necklace, with its political 
repercussions; the revolution—vaguely 
motivated and disappointingly  stereo- 
typed in its treatment; the royal family’s 
flight to Varennes that ends in imprison- 
ment and death. 

Considering the film’s unusual length, 
Antoinette is allowed to suffer overlong in 
prison. But despite that, and the inevi- 
tability of the Queen’s fate, W. S. Van 
Dyke, director, and his cast sustain un- 
flagging interest to the end—a difficult 
job of movie making handled with con- 
summate skill. There will be differences of 
opinion about “Marie Antoinette’s” value 
as a historical document. As a portrait of 
a queen, it is both heart-warming and 
magnificent. 
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Crosby Without Love 


There is some difference of opinion in 
Hollywood as to whether Bing Crosby is 
lazy or just easygoing. It is more firmly 
established that he likes singing, prize- 
fights, and eye-assaulting clothes; that he 
is crazy about children (he has four) and 
race horses (he owns more than a dozen 
and is president of the corporation that 
owns the Del Mar race track). As a re- 
sult, he must have felt at home in Sine 
You Sryners. His nearest approach to 
a straight dramatic characterization also 
shows the crooning baritone’s increasing 
assurance as an actor. 

Although there are songs enough in this 
Paramount film to put it in the musical 
class, they are subordinated to the eccen- 
tric saga of Ma Beebe (Elizabeth Patter- 
son) and the three sons she brought up 
to be musicians: Dave (Fred MacMur- 
ray), who can’t marry the girl next door 
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The Red Menace 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


"There can be little doubt that 
this year’s salient summer-theatre per- 
former has been Sinclair Lewis. I use 
the word performer advisedly. There 
have been actors, several hundred of 
them, who could eas- 
ily outact him all over 
the stage, but there 
hasn’t been one who 
could stimulate half 
so great an audience 
interest, half so great 
a critical curiosity, or | 
half so loud a subse- 
quent boozy all-night 
colloquy as to wheth- | 
er he was any good — 
at all or just pretty 
lousy. As an actor, ™ 
Red may not yet be 
quite entirely a Sal- 
vini or a Coquelin or 
even a Morris Car- 
novsky. But, even 
after half a dozen 
post-mortem hyper- 
critical drinks, neither can you say he 
is a Corse Payton, a Billy Bryant, or a 
Will Geer. If there are hundreds of pro- 
fessional actors who know a heap more 
about the histrionic art than he does, 
there are likewise a full plenty who are 
a whole lot less effective than he is, as 
he himself with the sapience that is 
born of common sense and sound obser- 
vational experience has genially insist- 
ed. Whatever, therefore, our hero may 
lack as an actor, as a performer he is 
the cat’s. 

Question here rears its sarcastic head 
as to the reason. In the first place, the 
boy has personality, just about ten 
times more than the average ten pro- 
fessional summer-theatre actors you can 
think of. He certainly can’t act within 
many miles of such beloved professional 
personalities of the past as Joe Jeffer- 
son, Denman Thompson, James A. 
Herne, or Frank Bacon, but there is in 
him a suggestion of that engaging home- 
spun quality, that extra-stage simplic- 
ity, and that human innocence that 
they all so prosperously possessed. In 
the second place, the bambino has, para- 
doxically, a natural impudence and 
bravado which show themselves in al- 
most everything he does—otherwise 
how would he ever have taken a chance 


Sinclair Lewis 


at making a target of himself by turn- 
ing actor?—and which endear him to a 
critical audience even against its will. 
And, in the third place, he obviously 
has that spectacularity that attaches 
itself to a_ signally 
successful man _ in 
one profession who 
suddenly throws it 
overboard and bump- 
tiously challenges 
success in an entirely 
different and alien 
field. 

As is. sufficiently 
known, I am occasion- 
ally bold enough to 
offer suggestions to 
our theatrical produc- 
ers and rooster 
enough, because of a 
long string of lucky 
guesses, to inform 
them they are fools if 
they don’t follow 
them. I here give them 
a new one, with odds of 50 to 1 that, 
if they can hornswoggle Red into the 
deal, they will make a small fortune. 
Let them revive “Rip Van Winkle” with 
Red in Jefferson’s old role, and they can 
open bank accounts before the first 
curtain goes up. 

The new, abridged version of It 
Can’t Happen Here, which our novel- 
ist-mime selected for his starring ve- 
hicle, is a slight improvement over the 
version originally disclosed by the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project—further abridge- 
ment would provide a still greater im- 
provement—but the exhibit remains 
anything but a satisfactory example of 
drama. It has scattered moments when 
it gets the effect the author had in mind, 
but it has many more when an absence 
of dramaturgic skill and experience con- 
founds its intention. Certain altera- 
tions, notably a new ending in which 
Jessup, before escaping to Canada, qui- 
etly hands to his small grandson his old 
editorial green eyeshade and bids him 
one day carry on the fight against Fas- 
cism, were made in the second week of 
the Cohasset engagement and rather 
helped matters. And still others, I am 
told, will be made before the play is 
released for propaganda production by 
amateurs all over the nation. 
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(Ellen Drew) because he is the Beebe 
family’s sole support; schoolboy Mike 
(Donald O’Connor) , who is too young to 
help him; and daydreaming Joe (Crosby) 
who is no help at all until he goes to Los 
Angeles to seek his fortune and winds up 
with a race horse instead. 

The family’s trials and eventual tr. 
umph—outlined by Claude Binyon and 
directed by Wesley Ruggles—are climaxed 
by an exciting race, skulduggery at the 
track, and a free-for-all fistfight. Devoid of 
any Crosby love interest, “Sing You Sip. 
ners” may not be what some of his fans 
expect from him; but it’s a good job. 





SCREEN OPENING 


Four’s 4 Crowp (Warner Brothers): 
The cockeyed and complicated carryings- 
on of a playboy newspaper publisher (Pat- 
ric Knowles) , a bright girl reporter (Ros- 
alind Russell) , a vague heiress (Olivia de 
Havilland), and a double-crossing super 
press agent (Errol Flynn). Sometimes the 
film’s humor sags under the strain of over- 
work, and an otherwise excellent cast 
verges on mass coyness; but on the whole 
this is an airy and satisfactory dish for 
hot-weather consumption. Walter Con- 
nolly, Hugh Herbert, Melville Cooper. 





RADIO 


New York Radio Feud 
Presents a Fundamental Issue 





in Municipal Ownership 


Of the 700-odd long-wave radio stations 
in the United States, fewer than a dozen 
are owned or operated by municipalities. 
Station WJAX in Jacksonville, WCAM in 
Camden, WRR in Dallas, and WPG in 
Atlantic City are leading examples. The 
most important of all municipal broad- 
casting stations, by reason of its location, 
is WNYC in New York City. In operation 
since July 2, 1924, WNYC has studios on 
the 25th floor of the Municipal Building 
and a transmitter (operating on 1,000 
watts and 810 kilocycles) across the East 
River at Greenpoint, Long Island. 

By city law, WNYC serves “the police 
department, the fire department, and such 
other departments as may use or require 
such service, and [is] also for the instruc- 
tion, enlightenment, entertainment, rec- 
reation, and welfare of the inhabitants of 
the city.” The phrase “instruction, en- 
lightenment, entertainment” has been 4 
thorn in the flesh of the city fathers. 

More than a year ago the city lawmak- 
ers questioned the propriety of a WNYC 
broadcast on Jews arid Zionism, which it 
held to be prejudiced. Last March a 
WNYC travelogue on Soviet Russia, giveD 
by the National Travel Club, was de- 
nounced as “Communist propaganda. 
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A resolution was introduced at that time 
by Charles E. Keegan, calling for a com- 
plete investigation by the City Council of 
WNYC’s activities. Two weeks ago Mor- 
ris §. Novik, director of WNYC, was sub- 
poenaed to appear before the City Coun- 
cil’s investigating committee and ordered 
to furnish the Council with a complete 
record of the station’s programs and pub- 
licity. Last week, acting on instructions 
fom Mayor La Guardia, the city’s cor- 
poration counsel asked to have the sum- 
mons vacated. Justice Kenneth O’Brien 
reserved decision, and this week briefs 
are being filed by the opposing groups. 

The Mayor contended that, as he had 
not signed the resolution creating the in- 
vestigating committee, that body was in- 
valid and the investigation improper, the 
city charter specifically requiring that 
every resolution passed by the City Coun- 
cil must be submitted to the Mayor for 
approval. Maurice Hellman, assistant 
counsel to the committee, shot back: “It 
is fantastic to believe that the City Coun- 
cil, elected by the people, has no such 
powers, or that they are subject to the 
Mayor’s approval.” 





Significance 

The row cuts two ways: (1) if the sub- 
poena served on WNYC’s director is va- 
cated by court order, a legal precedent of 
some moment will be created; (2) if it is 
not vacated it will be an order on WNYC’s 
director to appear before an investigating 
committee created in defiance of the city 
charter. The point of this two-edged blade, 
furthermore, is a sharp one, because the 
Council’s relief-investigating committee, 
also opposed by La Guardia, might find 
itself speared in the same manner. 

As for the operating costs of WNYC, 
which have been criticized by the Mayor’s 
political foes, defenders of the station 
point out the city provides no payment 
for performing artists, its expenses being 


Arthur K. Ferris, the ‘loot harp’ and Mrs. Ferris 










purely for technical operation. In 1936 it 
operated on a budget of less than $50,000 
—4,580 broadcasting hours at a cost of 
$10.70 an hour. Its budget was recently 
upped to about $85,000. With this fund it 
not only broadcasts much music and dra- 
matic entertainment, but operates loud- 
speaker systems for Federal, state, and 
municipal functions in addition to serving 
as the voice of the city government in its 
major administrative departments.* 
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‘Heavenly Orchestra’: 


Build 


Patriarch Inspired to 
Gigantic Instruments 


Many artists believe their best work is 
produced under the influence of a myste- 
rious outside force called inspiration. A 
few, like William Blake, have gone farther. 
From the age of 4, Blake insisted that he 
could see real angels right outside his win- 
dow. He attributed many of his poems and 
drawings to their celestial power. 

In the small town of Flanders, N.J., an 
aged chicken farmer with a flowing patri- 
archal beard last week told Newsweek a 
similar story. 

“Fourteen years ago I was viewing the 
landscape about 3 p.m.,” said Arthur K. 
Ferris, “when suddenly the landscape 
changed and I saw a great many musical 
instruments of different kinds, unlike any- 
thing I had ever seen. They were of a great 
variety of sizes, from about 35 feet high 
down to very small ones no larger than 
one-eighth the size of a violin. I saw all 
these instruments and was promised the 
aid of the angels in the construction.” 





With that aid, helped out by a few or- 
dinary carpenter’s tools, Ferris started 
work on the 126 stringed instruments he 
had seen. So far he has completed ‘fewer 
than twenty. These include a giant “Loot 
Harp” (nearly 12 feet long, 10 feet high) 
that can be taken apart and put together 
in a few minutes, an “Angel Violin,” 
“Bridal Lap Harp,” “Violinette,” and sev- 
eral others of sundry shapes and assorted 
sizes. 

Ferris, who claims to be 65 but looks 
nearer 80, hopes to complete all 126 be- 
fore he dies. Meanwhile he has his eye on 
this world as well. Recently approached by 
a newsreel, he quoted a fantastic price for 
an appearance. And, having demonstrated 
his instruments’ sweetness on a Ripley 
“Believe It or Not” broadcast last winter, 
he is now interested in a regular spot on 
radio. 








SCIENCE. 





Shocks vs. Insanity: 
Absence of Comparative Data 
Leaves Theory Unproved 


Physicians of the early 1800s sometimes 
ducked lunatics into icy water until they 
lost consciousness, on the theory that the 
shock would restore mental balance. One 
historian records the case of a Richard 
Whitney who lived in Vermont 123 years 
ago: “This system of regeneration proved 
of no avail for, with the returning con- 
sciousness of the patient, came the knell of 
departed hopes, as he exclaimed, ‘You 
can’t drown love!’ ” 

The ducking ordeal did bring good re- 
sults in some cases of schizophrenia,* the 
disorder in which the subject pays little 
attention to events about him and reacts 
to his own delusions as if they were reali- 
ties. And in 1828 a British physician sug- 
gested that schizophrenics be shocked into 
mental health by carefully controlled cam- 
phor injections, which produce convulsions. 
The idea received little attention until 
more than a century had passed. Then 
physicians in Europe began treating schiz- 
ophrenics with metrazol, a camphor de- 
rivative that also causes convulsions, while 
Dr. Manfred Sakel of Vienna jarred pa- 
tients by putting them into comas with in- 
sulin (Newsweek, Jan. 23 and Nov. 8, 
1937) . 

Last week, in the Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, Dr. Ernst Gellhorn of the 
University of Illinois School of Medicine, 
Chicago, published a 22-page article on the 
shock treatment. 

Sympathetic Nerves. The nervous sys- 
tem has two main divisions: (1) the para- 
sympathetic nerves that affect voluntary 





*This fall WNYC will begin short-wave edu- 
cational programs from Brooklyn Technical 
High School. 


*Also known as dementia precox from the 
classification made more than 50 years ago by 
Dr. Emil Kraepelin of Berlin, Germany. 
























actions (reaching for a book); (2) the 
sympathetic nerves controlling functions 
that cannot be regulated by will (rate of 
blood circulation, saliva flow) . 

Dr. Gellhorn believes that the other- 
worldliness of schizophrenics is the result 
of a physical underactivity of the second 
(sympathetic) nervous system. Insulin, 
metrazol, and other shock-producing drugs 
are effective because they produce a sub- 
normal oxygen supply for brain cells, and 
this stimulates sluggish nerves. The Illinois 
researcher reported that inhalations of 
oxygen-deficient air produced effects sim- 
ilar to those of insulin and recommended 
that such inhalations and the drug be used 
in common. 

Many doctors—among them Dr. S. Ber- 
nard Wortis, New York neurologist and 
psychiatrist—enlarge on Dr. Gellhorn’s 
theory that schizophrenia treatments suc- 
ceed solely because they stimulate the 
sympathetic nervous system. They main- 
tain that mental derangement can result 
from many causes—hereditary factors, dif- 
ficulties in early life and upbringing, faulty 
brain functioning, and brain-affecting bio- 
chemical changes in the body. Also, Dr. 
Wortis points out (in the July 15 issue of 
the New York State Journal of Medicine) 
that metrazol convulsions may often be 
safer than insulin-induced comas, because 
the first last about ten minutes, while the 
second may take from one to four hours. 


Significance 


European doctors have claimed they 
cured as many as eight out of ten schiz- 
ophrenia patients with the insulin and 
metrazol treatments. American doctors 
have reported less convincing results. As a 
matter of fact, though some 100,000 Amer- 
icans are supposedly schizophrenics, the 
ailment is difficult to diagnose. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that from 
5 to 25 per cent of all sufferers recover 
without shock, or any other, treatments. 
Among the hundreds of papers on the ef- 
fectiveness of insulin and metrazol, none 
has presented controls—patients not in- 
jected with chemicals but merely treated 
with the simple psychological device of 
extra attention (from doctors, nurses, 
friends, etc.) . 

Psychiatrists won’t commit themselves 
on the value of shock treatments in per- 
manently curing schizophrenia; they would 
rather wait several years and follow up 
cases already dismissed from asylums. But 
the business of jarring the mentally ill 
with drugs has provided valuable informa- 
tion on how chemical processes can affect 
the mind. 





N.A.M. Health Survey 


The nation’s 50,000,000 industrial em- 
ployes lose about 400,000,000 workdays a 
year through illness. While 80 to 90 per 
cent of the larger industries supply their 


workers with medical care, many small 
companies have not yet done so. 

To improve industrial health supervision 
throughout the nation generally, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers early 
this year established a Committee on 
Healthful Working Conditions. The asso- 
ciation’s immediate objective, however, is 
to aid the 11,000,000 persons employed by 


Dr. Victor G. Heiser 


manufacturing companies (the N.A.M.’s 
4,500 contributing members employ be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 of these 
workers) . 

Last week Dr. Victor G. Heiser, author 
of “An American Doctor’s Odyssey,” was 
appointed research director of the N.A.M. 
committee and visited Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities to confer with 
officials interested in improving industrial 
health. At the same time, Dr. Heiser and 
his committee studied industrial-health 
surveys released by the National Research 
Council, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., the American College of Surgeons, 
and other organizations. Results of this 
composite survey, expected to be com- 
pleted in September, will be made avail- 
able to N.A.M. members and any other 
interested groups. 

An American Doctor. Few men have 
had more experience in combatting disease 
than Dr. Heiser. In fifteen trips around 
the world he has helped curb malaria in 
the Philippines, hookworm in India, and 
other maladies in Egypt and China. He is 
one of the country’s leading authorities on 
leprosy and was associated with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation from 1915 to 1934. 

Before taking charge of the N.A.M. 
committee, Dr. Heiser completed a study 
of industrial-health conditions in Italy, 
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Germany, and Great Britain and was yy. 
prised to find that in England large com. 
panies made it a point to have job appli- 
cants psychoanalyzed. He “was delighted 
to find all the European countries looking 
to the United States as their example jp 
industrial health.” 
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Death Gives Eyes to 2 Men 


Forty-three years ago the Rev. U. E 
Harding of Portland, Ore., lost his sight 
when a disease destroyed his corneas— 
transparent membranes covering the eye. 
balls. Six years ago a 15-year-old boy, As. 
thur Morton of Sacramento, Calif., was 
headed for a successful career as a pianist 
until he became blind from similar cornea] 
degenerations. 

In each case the only chance of regain- 
ing sight was to find some person who 
would permit surgeons to transplant his 
corneas to the eye of the blind man. In 
March Mr. Harding unsuccessfully tried 
to get corneas from one of twelve con- 
demned men at San Quentin prison. 

Then late last month Mrs. Margaret 
Carr, 80-year-old Berkeley church leader, 
died. Her relatives offered her corneas, and 
in two twenty-minute operations surgeons 
in a San Francisco hospital successfully 
grafted one to Mr. Harding’s eye, the 
other to Morton’s. Last week each’ man 
had his vision partially restored. Mr. Har- 
ding wept; Morton, overcome by emotion, 
fainted. 





{{ Cornea transplants from living persons 
have already been reported (Newsweek, 
Dec. 20 and 27, 1937), but medical rec- 
ords show only seven attempts to graft 
corneas from dead persons. Of these, Mr. 
Harding’s and Morton’s were the first suc- 
cessful cases. A chief difficulty is the neces- 
sity of first refrigerating the tissue to kill 
any poisons it may contain. This freezing 
process often damages cornea cells beyond 
repair. 





RELIGION. 





‘The Enlightened One’: 
A Temple to Buddha Is Opened 
in New York City 


The Chinese and Japanese of California 
support about 100 Buddhist temples. 
There is also one in Denver, Colo. But in 
the huge expanse between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic seaboard, 
there have been few shrines at which Ori- 
ental immigrants might practice the faith 
of their ancestors. Only last week were 
they able to celebrate the opening of the 


first incorporated Buddhist temple in New 


York City. ; 

Two months ago the Rev. Hozen Seki, 
plump, 36-year-old Japanese minister of 
the Shin sect, bought a four-story resl- 
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Sa 
dence on West 94th Street. He remodeled 
the first-floor room and installed a pot- 





































pr shaped gong and a piano. Pending arrival 
ighted Mam of @ full-fledged temple altar from Japan, 
oking the minister built a miniature shrine like 
ple in MM those at which Orientals worship at home 
and decorated it with silver artificial flow- 
ers, a pair of candles, and memorial tab- 
ets for deceased Buddhists. 
n Aug. 14, the New York Buddhist 
U Church held the first service for its 200 
. £. members. Garbed in richly embroidered 
sight ilk vestments, Mr. Seki first sounded deep 
— notes on the gong, then read passages from 
yg Buddhist scripture. He burned incense to 
fs Are 4mida-butsu (the Perfect Wisdom and 
Bee Qmnipotent Mercy of Buddha which is 
cneal the object of Buddhist faith). The cere- 
mony closed with a sermon by the min- 
; ister and a travel talk by T. Takeda, agent 
aie of the South Manchuria Railway. 
ite Sunday services don’t end Mr. Seki’s 
. In job. Three mornings a week, he and his 
tried Japanese-American wife teach children and 
con. adults the Japanese language. In Septem- 
ber, they will open Sunday-school classes 
varet for children. 
ider, Faith. Shin is one of thirteen Japanese 
and sects devoted to the teachings of Gau- 
eons tama Siddhartha. Five centuries before 
uly Christ, this prince of a warlike Himalayan 
the tribe deserted his home, wife, and child to 
man lead a life of ascetic contemplation. After 
Jar- six years of solitude, he finally attained a 
ion, state of perfect mental repose and earned 
the tithe of Buddha (“the enlightened 
one”). He then wandered through India, 
ome preaching his metaphysical conclusions 












and spreading the gospel of “right views, 
right intention, right speech, right action, 
right livelihood, right effort, right mind- 
fulness, right concentration.” 

The Buddha wrote nothing, but his 
disciples left many volumes expounding 
his doctrines. The cult overran India, 
China, and Japan. In later centuries, how- 













The Way of the Cross 


ever, its simplicity was corrupted by ac- 
cretions of dogma, ritual, and superstition. 
Differences between the Shin sect and 
others are analogous to those between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Unlike 
other branches, which teach good works, 
Shin holds that faith alone is necessary 
for elevation to Nirvana (paradise). Its 
priests may eat meat, marry, and rear 
children. 





Pilgrims at Auriesville 


In the Mohawk Valley at Auriesville, 
N.Y., Jesuit fathers maintain the nation’s 
best-known outdoor Roman Catholic 
shrine. There, three centuries ago, Mo- 
hawk Indians slaughtered three French 
missionaries who have since been canon- 
ized: St. Isaac Jogues, St. René Goupil, 
and St. John Lalande. And there last 
week 15,000 pilgrims from many states 
celebrated the 296th anniversary of the 
Jesuits’ arrival at the Mohawk village of 
Ossernenon. 

























Auriesville Calvary 


Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop 
of Rochester, led a procession past the 
statue of Kateri Tekakwitha, native of 
Ossernenon, now a candidate for saint- 
hood (Newsweek, Aug. 1). Singing 
hymns, the pilgrims visited the Hill of 
Torture, where René Goupil and twenty 
Algonquin and Huron converts were 
slaughtered in 1642, then wound their way 
to the ravine where Jogues found and 
buried Goupil. They followed the Way of 
the Cross up the Hill of Prayer. While am- 
plifiers told Ossernenon’s history, the pil- 
grims examined the village site where, in 
1646, Jogues and Lalande in turn were 
slain and decapitated and the spot where 
their heads were hung as warnings to other 
missionaries. Then the faithful filed into 
the Coliseum chapel, which has 72 doors, 
where Bishop Kearney closed the me- 
morial with a solemn high mass. 


EDUCATION 





For the ‘Forgotten Man’: 
Infinite Science Society Buys 
the Roycroft Shops 


Fifty years ago Elbert Hubbard, pros- 
perous soap manufacturer, decided he 
could “do better things than peddle soap.” 
He sold his business for $75,000, studied, 
traveled, and finally settled down to writ- 
ing and publishing in East Aurora, N. Y. 
From his presses came philosophical es- 
says, a satiric magazine, the Philistine, 
and the Spanish-American war preach- 
ment, “Message to Garcia.” To his original 
print shop Hubbard gradually added a 
bookbindery, smithy, furniture shop, and 
an inn. By 1915 (the year that Dr. Hub- 
bard went down with the Lusitania) the 
Roycroft shops had become a renowned 
cooperatively owned handicraft center. 

Last week the Roycroft enterprises en- 
tered a new phase. Depression had wrecked 
sales, and the trustees had petitioned to 
reorganize in bankruptcy. Instead, Fed- 
eral Judge John Knight approved sale of 
the business for $90,000 and payment of 
Roycroft’s $31,500 debts. Purchaser: the 
Federation of Churches of Infinite Science, 
Inc. 

This religio-philosophical cult, incor- 
porated in Minnesota in 1935, claims de- 
scent from a group founded by a sea cap- 
tain 260 years ago in Salem, Mass. Its 
20,000 members in 100 “study groups” 
pledge themselves to the Golden Rule and 
Sermon on the Mount and read a monthly 
magazine, The Infinite Messenger. After 
the purchase last week, Clarence B. Ben- 
edict, former Boston patent attorney, now 
the sect’s president, explained: “We sim- 
ply try to achieve right thinking and the 
living of a constructive life. Infinite 
Science tries to rehabilitate people, to 
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Isaac Jogues, American martyr 
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give them a chance to express themselves 
. . . through simplicity in life.” 

But the energy to run the new Roy- 
croft will come from Gordon H. Bryant, 
New York evangelist and business mana- 
ger of the federation. He plans to make 
East Aurora his headquarters and the 
scene of the cult’s annual conventions. In 
six months he hopes to revive the binding 
and other shops as they were at the height 
of their fame and reempley t’ full staff 
of 400. Besides, Roycroft’s ‘cilities will 
become a craft school “to rehabilitate the 
poor chap who has been thrown aside, the 
youth thrown out of college because of 
economic conditions, and the man beyond 
40 who ... has been thrown out of his job 
and can’t fit into any other. We try to 
teach them trades and occupations that 
will make them fit.” 








Dunking in Michigan: 
the Nation’s Leading Birlers 
Out on a Big Limb 


Forty lumberjacks, dressed in the tradi- 
tional heavy woolen shirts, corduroy pants, 
and calked boots, gathered last week end 
at Escanaba, Mich., for the annual birling 
championship. A year ago in the same 
tournament, Joe Connor, a University of 
Minnesota forestry student, shattered 
precedent by winning the he-man crown 
from supposedly agile logrollers who spend 
their lives driving tree trunks through 
fast-running streams. 

This time Connor came a cropper in an 


early round. The new “King of the White 
Waters” emerged as Jimmie Herron, 24, 
employed as a logroller in Kelso, Wash. 
While rivermen cheered, Herron spilled 
Harley Foster of Aberdeen, Wash., into 
the drink twice in succession. Then the 
champion celebrated his victory with a 
handspring on his log and a belly flop into 
the water. 

After drying out in the sun, he stole the 
spotlight a second time by winning the 
block-turning title. Balancing on a floating 
hunk of fir wood—31 inches in diameter 
and 36 inches long—he was able to revolve 
it 77 times in the two-minute limit. Up- 
holding tradition, King Herron and his 
fellow Pacific Coast loggers invited all 
their husky opponents to tour the town’s 
taverns. 

Technique: One of the few purely Ameri- 
can sports, birling is packed with thrills 
for both spectators and contestants. Two 
men, with spikes on the soles of their shoes, 
stand at opposite ends of a log floating in 
open water. At a signal from the referee, 
each begins twirling the log with his feet. 
The object is to spin the log as erratically 
as possible—slow, fast, in one direction, 
and then suddenly in the other. 

The average citizen couldn’t remain up- 
right on one of these logs rolling it all alone, 
but somehow the birlers go on endlessly 
before one tumbles into the water. Some- 
times a stalemate continues for hours, and 
it appears that neither can win. In such 
cases, a small log is substituted for the 
standard size (20 feet by 20 inches) so 
that a decision will be reached. The 
most durable of all birlers was, of course, 
the legendary Paul Bunyan, who stood off 
Satan for three weeks and three days, final- 
ly dunking him. 





Newsphotos 


Two men on a log: the rough and tumble sport of birling 
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Motorless Speedsters 


One sizzling summer day in 1933 Myron 
E. Scott, photographer for The Dayton 
(Ohio) Daily News, saw a number of 
shouting, sweating, grimy-faced boys glee. 
fully racing down a steep hill in home. 
made autos. Their chariots—made of fruit 
crates, wash boilers, or soapboxes, tied 
with wire, string, or pieces of burlap— 
had neither engines nor pedals. 

As he watched, Scott conceived the idea 
of a great circulation-promotion stunt. 
Taking several pictures of the racing 
youngsters, he induced former Goy. James 
Cox, owner of The News, to sponsor a 
Soapbox Derby in Dayton that year. In- 
stead of the expected 40 or 50 entrants, 
more than 500 youthful racers and 40,000 
fans turned up. Emboldened by his success, 
Scott sold the idea of a nationwide compe- 
tition for boys from 9 to 15 to Chevrolet 
Motor Co. officials and, the following year, 
working with C. P. Fisken, Chevrolet’s 
advertising director, arranged newspaper- 
sponsored contests in 34 cities. The 1934 
finals were held in Dayton but 1935 were 
moved permanently to Akron, Ohio. An 
international flavor was added in 1936, 
when Norman Neumann of Pretoria, South 
Africa, traveled 8,000 miles to compete for 
the world’s title. He finished third. 

Last week, on a specially constructed, 
1,100-foot concrete downhill runway at 
Akron, 95,000 spectators saw 14-year-old 
Robert Berger of Omaha, Neb., win the 
national title—carrying with it a $2,000 
university scholarship—from a field of 
112 and then go on to take the interna- 
tional final from Bob Wilson of Canada 
and Buddy Stroop of the Panama Canal 
Zone. Bobby’s average speed was 28 miles 
an hour. To 12-year-old Richard Ballard of 
White Plains, brother of last year’s winner, 
went the second prize of a Chevrolet sedan. 
Stanford Hartshorn of Gardner, Mass., re- 
ceived a Chevrolet coupé as third prize. 

Each entrant was required to sign a 
pledge that he built the car himself and 
that its total cost did not exceed $10. 
Proceeds of the derby, after deducting 
prize money, operating expenses, and the 
cost of insuring spectators and racers 
against accident, go to aid Akron’s crippled 
and undernourished children. 





U.S.-German Meet 


The 1936 Berlin Olympics created hard 
feeling between many nations, but par- 
ticularly between the United States and 
Germany. Prior to the games, Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney, Amateur Athletic Union 
official who hated the Nazis, crusaded 
against American participation. Mahoney's 
slap-in-the-face resolution failed to pass 
by only two votes. After the games, 
which the United States unofficially won, 
the Berlin newspapers sneeringly at- 
tributed this country’s success to our “non- 
Aryan black auxiliaries,” meaning Jesse 
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Owens, Ralph Metcalf, and John Woodruff. 

Early this year Mahoney dropped out 
of the A.A.U., and his successors set about 
improving United States-German relations 
in sport. The idea seemed equally appeal- 
ing to Germany, so a dual track meet 
was arranged. 

It was run off last week end in Berlin, 
just as smoothly as its sponsors hoped. 
No protests, no hurt feelings. A crowd of 
85,000 cheered the American team almost 
as vigorously as it yelled for its own side. 
The United States (with nine Negroes) 
“won, 122-92. As in the Olympics, Uncle 
Sam’s representatives proved to have 
superior legs, since they captured most of 
the running events, whereas the German 
athletes demonstrated stronger backs and 
shoulders by monopolizing a majority of 
the weight-throwing contests. 








The Davis Cup 


Fulfilling tennis experts’ predictions, 
Australia eliminated Japan in the North 
American Zone Davis Cup finals at Mon- 
treal. The score, 3-2, wasn’t as close as it 
sounds. Adrian Quist, the Aussies’ No. 1 
star, won the opening joust from Fumi- 
teru Nakano. After Jiro Yamagishi had 
squared the series for Japan by defeating 
the ambidexterous Jack Bromwich, Quist 
and Bromwich swamped the Japanese duo 
in doubles. Quist then sewed up an Aus- 
tralian victory by conquering Yamagishi, 
so that in the final match, when Brom- 
wich was forced to default to Nakano be- 
cause of a strained thigh muscle, it made 
no difference. 

This week end at Brookline, Mass., 
Australia meets Germany in the Interzone 
final, the winner to play the United States 
in the challenge round at Germantown, 
Pa., Sept. 3-4-5. 





Baseball 


For the second time in a month, the 
life went out of Lefty Grove’s arm. After 
pitching two innings against the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, his old team, the 38- 
year-old Boston Red Sox southpaw quit 
and walked to the locker room. Slowly 
unbuttoning his shirt as newspaper re- 
porters gathered round, he pinched the 
arm from wrist to shoulder and admitted: 
“Boys, she’s dead as a board.” If Grove 
never pitches again—as many predict—he 
leaves baseball with 271 victories, more 
than any other hurler now in the game 
(Newsweek, May 30). His 1938 record 
will indicate a fine finish: fourteen vic- 
tories, only four defeats. 


“| Clark Griffith, Washington owner, dis- 
missed Wes Ferrell, though his average for 
the current season stood at thirteen won, 
eight lost—best mark of any pitcher on 
the team. All other American League 
teams passed up the chance to hire Ferrell, 
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for in his case statistics failed to reveal 
the truth. He’s just been lucky, having 
finished only nine of his last 22 starts. 
Unwilling to admit senility at 30, Ferrell 
sent wires to the four leading National 
League teams—Pittsburgh, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati—begging them for a 
job. Then he went out for a game of golf. 
Much to his surprise he received a wire 
offer from the New York Yankees, lead- 
ers of the American League. After losing 
Pitcher Joe Vance because of an ap- 
pendix operation last week, the Yankees 
hired Ferrell to help out in the many 
double-headers that lie ahead. 





The Hambletonian 


As a two-year-old last year, McLin was 
just another four-legged trotter. He failed 
in every race. But last month, when he 
won a heat from Long Key, the Hamble- 
tonian favorite, McLin overnight became 
prize horseflesh. 

Anxious to win the Hambletonian two 
years in succession, Lawrence B. Sheppard, 
owner of the biggest breeding farm, per- 
suaded William H. Cane, trotting’s leading 
promoter, to sell McLin for $20,000. The 
price appealed to Cane because first prize 
in the Hambletonian would be $19,944.30. 

Last week at Goshen, N.Y., McLin justi- 
fied Sheppard’s long gamble. Driven by 
52-year-old Harry Thomas for the first 
time, he convincingly took the Hamble- 
tonian classic in two straight heats. Though 
Sheppard is still $55.70 in the red, profits 
lie ahead. This summer McLin will go after 





Wide World 


McLin and Lawrence B. Sheppard 


stakes totaling $25,000. Eventually he will 
retire to stud where, as a sire who once 
won the Hambletonian, he should produce 
offspring certain to bring fancy bids. 


{ Of the current crop of two-year-olds, 
Thingumabob led the field as a money 
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winner with $31,810. One day last week 
Mrs. Charles Payson was offered $200,009 
for Thingumabob by her mother, Mrs. 
Payne Whitney. Mrs. Payson refused. 

A few hours later in the Sanford Stakes 
at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Thingumaboh 
misstepped in the heavy footing, broke a 
leg, and had to be shot. 


4{ Two days later at almost the precise spot 
where Thingumabob cracked up, Samuel 
D. Riddle’s Hauca, one of the turf’s most 
promising two-year-old fillies, fell in the 
Spinaway Stakes, broke a leg, and likewise 
was mercifully destroyed. Immediately fol- 
lowing this tragedy, Jockey Eddie Arcaro, 
who had taken the fatal ride on Thinguma- 
bob, rode Thanksgiving safely home first 
in the 69th Travers Stake—America’s old- 
est horse race. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Printing Tercentenary: 
Master Craftsmen of Nation 
Celebrate Anniversary 


This year printing in the United States 
marks its 300th birthday. To celebrate 
the industry’s growth from a single crude 
hand press to a $2,000,000,000-a-year 
business with 32,480 plants, 750 members 
of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, an organization of 
printing-plant supervisors, convened in 
Boston this week. 

In the Hotel Statler ballroom delegates 
from 48 states, six Canadian provinces, 
England, and Australia studied 5,000 
items which formed “the finest exhibit of 
domestic printing ever held in this coun- 
try.” Biggest attraction: the world’s 
smallest printed book, a 28-page “Rose 
Garden of Omar Khayyam” measuring 
3/16 of an inch high by 5/16 of an inch 
wide and weighing 114 grains. A thimble 
holds 24 of the 150 copies in existence. 

At the opening-day ceremonies on the 
Charles Esplanade, delegates heard Clark 
R. Long, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, de- 
clare: “Printers should send their sons to 
printers’ colleges rather than encourage 
them to become doctors and lawyers.” 
Philip J. McAteer, president of the 
Craftsmen’s Boston club, called printers 
“disciples of Gutenberg.” But none of the 
speakers referred to the real start of 
American printing. 

The Pioneers. Printing in America is 
actually 400 years old. In 1535, Don An- 
tonio de Mendoza, first Spanish Viceroy 
to America, may have brought a press to 
New Spain as part of his personal bag- 
gage. Or Juan de Zumarraga, first Bishop 
of Mexico, may have asked Mendoza to 
order a press from Seville, with a master 
printer to run it. Anyhow, Juan Pablos, a 
native Italian working in Mexico City, 
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The University Press, Cambridgze, Mass. 


The nation’s first press 


printed in 1537 the first book published 
in the Western World: “Escala Espiri- 
tual,” a translation from Latin into Span- 
ish of an obscure religious tract. 

In 1584, Antonio Ricardo of Lima, self- 
styled “first printer in these kingdoms of 
Peru,” whence he had immigrated from 
Mexico, published South America’s first 
book: “Doctrina Cristiana.” But print- 
ing—of religious volumes in Spanish and 
Latin, colonial codes of law, pamphlets, 
and a few scientific works—spread slowly 
in Spanish America because of a colonial 
book censorship started by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and intensified by Charles V and 
Philip II. 

The first printing in what is now the 
United States coincided with the founding 
of Harvard College. In 1634—two years 
before the General Court of the four-year- 
old Massachusetts Bay Colony voted £400 
“towards a schoale or colledge’”—the Rev. 
Jose Glover, a wealthy Nonconformist 
minister of Surrey, England, visited the 
colony. Impressed by New England, Glov- 
er went home, resigned his pastorate, and 
began raising funds for the founding of a 
colonial college—of which he wished to be 
president. 

In 1638, the ambitious parson again set 
sail for the New World with his wife, a 
secondhand printing press, a “locksmith”- 
printer (or all-around mechanic) named 
Stephen Daye, Daye’s wife, and their two 
sons. The Rev. Mr. Glover died at sea. 
Shortly after his widow arrived in Boston, 
she married the Rev. Henry Dunster, who 
in 1640 became Harvard College’s first 
president. As Glover had intended, the 
press went to the school and remained 
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under university control until 1800. Now 
privately owned, the University Press op- 
erates a few blocks away from its original 
location. 

Of nine items Stephen Daye is known 
to have printed, copies of four exist. 
Among rare Old World books in English, 
only early editions of Shakespeare are 
worth more than Daye’s best-known pub- 
lication, “The Bay Psalm Book” (1640). 
During the flowering of New England, 
University Press authors included Long- 
fellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Thoreau, and, later, 
Mary Baker Eddy. 





Edgar Hoover and the Press 


Topping off the growing feud between 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
newspaper men, Collier’s for Aug. 13 car- 
ried a caustic indictment of the press by 
J. Edgar Hoover. The head G-man told 
Quentin Reynolds, the interviewer, that 
reporters’ forays and premature publica- 
tion of kidnaping clues not only hampered 
the FBI but endangered the lives of vic- 
tims. Coming down to specific cases, he 
mentioned—among others—the Cash 
child’s seizure and murder in the Florida 
Redlands last spring. 

Though most editors kept silence, John 
D. Pennekamp, managing editor of The 
Miami Herald, took up the challenge. 
Calling Hoover’s hand point by point, he 
charged: 

That while Hoover said the FBI knew 
from the beginning the Cash kidnaper 
was a local man, G-men insisted for al- 
most a week that the job had been done 
by professional outsiders. After the actual 
kidnaper, Franklin Pierce McCall, was 
arrested by the local “cracker” sheriff on 
“the simplest of storybook clues,” the 
Federal men turned him loose and didn’t 
rearrest him for two days—after “all their 
efforts, apparently, to find a_ solution 
other than Sheriff Coleman’s had proved 
futile.” 

That while Hoover charged interfer- 
ence by the press, The Miami Herald 
withheld all mention of the kidnaping for 
48 hours and restrained its men from any 
move that might have meant a tipoff. 
Other Miami papers likewise cooperated. 

That while Hoover accused reporters of 
“obstructing justice” when they trailed 
three carloads of G-men the night McCall 
was taken to the burial scene for digging 
up the child’s body (he said he was afraid 
of a lynching if the news got out), the 
agents invited public pursuit by the 
stagy fashion in which they openly piled 
out of their Miami office with armloads 
of shovels, machine-gun drums, and such. 

That while Hoover pretends to favor 
“off the record” conferences for coopera- 
tion between the press and the FBI, 
agents on the Cash case were gruff and 
insolent to reporters. On one occasion, 











newspaper men who sought to turn over 
what they felt was a genuine ransom note 
were repeatedly ordered to “get out” of 
the office and finally did so. 





BOOKS 





Plantation Days in Texas: 
Klansmen and Carpetbaggers 
Ride Again in the South 


Many books have been written about 
the Reconstruction period in the South, 
but few have been as earthy as ... AND 
Tet. or Time, a first novel by Laura 
Krey. The author was born in Galveston, 
Texas, and reared on a Brazos River plan- 
tation. Although she wrote her book in 
her St. Paul, Minn., home two decades re- 
moved from plantation life, she has re- 
created with amazing clarity the South 
she learned in her youth. The spicy odors 
of Southern cooking and the mellow fra- 
grance of honeysuckle, magnolias, and 
roses seem to rise from the pages and set 
the nostrils twitching. 

The story is that of Cavin Darcy, a 
Confederate soldier, his cousin-wife, Lu- 
cina, their own and adopted children, and 
their life on a Brazos River plantation. 
Sympathetically, the author tells of a peo- 
ple, conquered on the battlefield but never 
in heart, who fought the tyranny of the 
bungling Reconstructionists, the outlaws 
who flourished after the war, and the vi- 
cissitudes of the weather to make Texas 
a worthy heritage for their children. 

The Ku Klux Klan rides, and the be- 
wildered free Negroes fumble through the 
pages. There is swift, turbulent action and 
the quiet peace of plantation life. Figures, 
famous in Texas history, become near- 
central characters. But lest historically 
minded readers become perplexed, the au- 
thor explains that she has felt free in some 
instances to shift both time and circum- 
stance when writing of these figures. 

For her subject matter, Mrs. Krey ig- 
nored histories. She relied on her memory 
of the tales she heard as a child: “The soft 
night would suddenly close in upon us, 
and the two old men would begin to re- 
member their past. Like that I learned 


history—as simply as that.” (... AND 
Te.t or Troe. 712 pages, 245,000 words. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.75.) 





Love and Socialism 


Charles Marston was a liberal of the old 
school, the kind of factory president who 
believed in Roosevelt and took a paternal 
interest in his workers. His eldest son was 
a Tory; his youngest son, an avowed Com- 
munist. His daughter, Ann, sympathized 
with the workers, and his wife took no 
interest in business affairs at all. Into the 
tension of this family circle came a guest 
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—Philip Whitlock, writer of sophisticated 
drawing-room comedies without a thought 
of modern economic problems. How Whit- 
lock—through riot, strike and a consum- 
ing love for Ann—came to embrace the 
workers’ cause is the story of Tue Lis- 
ERALS, by John Hyde Preston. 

In drawing the contrast between the 
liberalism of Marston and Whitlock’s final 
creed, the author has written a powerful 
story. He takes the reader from place to 
place in the little factory town and shrewd- 
ly makes him compare the lot of the 
worker with that of the owner. He writes 
beautifully of the love of Ann and Whit- 
lock, a love that paid no homage to so- 
ciety, and of the Connecticut hills and 
Vermont mountains. But when he writes 
of labor strife, his words are sharp and 
harsh. 

This is not surprising, for Preston ad- 
mits to a belief in socialist economy, is 
convinced of the necessity for people’s 
organizations to protect democratic rights, 


and is executive chairman of the Norwalk 
branch of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy. 

He does most of his writing in the 
woods near his Connecticut farm and in 
that quietude evolved this book, strong 
in labor’s cause. (THe Liperats. 386 
pages. 250,000 words. John Day, New 
York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Moon Is Feminine. By Clemence 
Dane. 304 pages, 74,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. The tragic 
romance of rich Henry Cope and poor 
Lady Molly Jessel at Brighton, England, 
in 1803. A phantasy involving a green 
merman with red hair by the author of 
the best-selling “Broome Stages.” 


Forsippen Patu. By William J. Wal- 
ters. 236 pages, 64,000 words. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $2. A frank revelation of the 
mysteries behind the austere doors of an 
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Once upon a time Sir Norman 
Angell, economist and _ philosopher, 
was perhaps the most learned and per- 
suasive of the pacifists. In “The Great 
Illusion” he argued that war was an 
economic disaster to the victor as 
well as to the vanquished; that com- 
petitive armament, treaties of alliance, 
and talk of the balance of power were 
myths of the warmakers, inviting war 
rather than staving it off. 

That was before he was knighted. 
Intellectually he is in the army now. 
Sir Norman’s latest book, Peace Wit 
Dictators? (Harpers, $3), is a right- 
about-face. He now argues for an al- 
liance among the “democracies” against 
the encroachments of “dictatorships.” 
He means, precisely, a_ three-party 
military and naval alliance compris- 
ing Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. By “dictatorships” he 
means Japan, Italy, and Germany— 
but more especially Japan. 

It is the old run-around, in which, 
in the words of Quincy Howe, “Eng- 
land expects every American to do his 
duty”—to protect and promote British 
imperialism. Sir Norman merely trans- 
lates into the terms of the higher learn- 
ing the propaganda of the quickest- 
thinking, quickest-acting, subtlest, 
most unobtrusive, most realistic, and 
most efficient organization in the 
world—the propaganda division of the 
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The Old Run-Around 


by BURTON RASCOE 


British Intelligence Service. That or- 
ganization can change its tune and 
switch its policy in the service of 
whatever is momentarily deemed ex- 
pedient in the promotion of Britain’s 
interest; and its methods are grounded 3 
on a perfect psychological understand- ) 
ing of the means of manipulating in- 
dividual and mass emotions. The B.LS. 
always works behind the scenes, giving 
people deep convictions on subjects 
favorable to British interests for the 
moment without the people’s even 
knowing just how they arrived at 
those convictions—but they are al- 
ways convictions involving the highest 
“moralistic” and “enlightened” pala- 
ver. It is a system that has usually 
worked in the past. 

Prof. Carl Joachim Friedrich of Har- 
vard, by the way, has just published 
Foreign Pouicy 1n THE Maxine (Nor- $ 
ton, $2.75), which is a realistic study 
of the “balance of power” and of the 
changing foreign policies of democra- 
cies in contemporary times. His -solu- 
tion sounds for all the world like 
Hamilton’s articles in “The Federalist,” 
pointing out the possibilities of dis- 
sension between the states unless they 
are united under a strong central 
union. But a union of several selected 
and separated countries is not the 
same thing as a strong central gov- 
ernment of already united states. 
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exclusive mental hospital. The story of q 
young alcoholic’s fight against himself. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEWSWEEK’s recommen. 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 

Tuey Can’t Hane Me. By James Ron. 
ald. 276 pages, 65,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. Lucius Marplay was 
kept in an asylum eighteen years, pre. 
sumably a homicidal maniac because he 
threatened to kill four men who controlled 
a London newspaper. Then he escaped, 
and, one by one, three of the four men 
were murdered. The genius of a strange 
Scotchman, Alastair MacNab, ends the 
murderer’s run of fortune. The author, 
new to American mystery fiction, is well 
known in England. 


Tuis Is Mr. Fortune. By H. C. Bailey. 
279 pages, 65,000 words. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, New York. $2. A collection of six 
short stories in which the author’s detec- 
tive, Reggie Fortune, displays his excel- 
lent talents. 





TRANSITION 





Born: 


In New York, on the same day, a 
son to Mrs. Dovueias Rosinson and to 
Mrs. Francis T. Carmopy, twin daugh- 
ters of Nathan L. Miller, former Gover- 
nor of New York. 





Birthday: 


Hersert Hoover, 64, Aug. 10. In 
Salt Lake City, after receiving primary 
returns from Idaho, Ohio, and Arkansas, 
he commented: “The desire of independent 
Democrats for an independent Congress 
. . . has been in evidence in every place 
where there have been contests between 
Democrats for nomination. I think that 
indicates a gain for Republican principles.” 


Bernarrk Macrappen, 70, Aug. 16. 
The publisher took his 800 employes on 
an outing to a Rye, N.Y., amusemert 
park. 





Separated: 


The former Frrepa Mrerse, 27, ex- 
show girl and Miss New York City of 
1927, and Ep Wynn (Israel Edwin Leo- 
pold), 51, radio and stage comedian. She 
told reporters that fourteen months as 
Mrs. Wynn had reduced her to a state 
of melancholia requiring the services of 
four psychiatrists. “I want children of 
my own. I’m tired of knitting things for 
other people’s babies. I want gaiety. I 
want life. I’m weary of being suppressed 
and depressed.” The comedian was di- 
vorced by his first wife, Hilda Keenan 
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Wide World 


Off to Europe: Gen. Pershing 


Wynn, in 1937, after 23 years of mar- 
riage, for “incompatability” and for “no- 
toriously consorting” with Frieda Mierse. 





Disagreed: 


Democratic Senators Epwarp R. 
Berke of Nebraska and Lewis B. 
ScHWELLENBACH Of Washington, as they 
left New York for the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Congress at The Hague. After deny- 
ing he was a 1940 candidate for Presi- 
dent, Senator Burke revealed that he 
favored John N. Garner for his party’s 
nomination: “He is progressive . . . It’s 
about time we had a man in the White 
House with sensible ideas. He’s the man 
. . « He has both feet on the 
ground.” Senator Schwellenbach told re- 
porters: “You can put me down for just 
the opposite of everything Senator Burke 
said.” 


we need 
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Arrived: 

Leopotp Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, in New York, 
from Europe and a month’s vacation at 
the Villa Cimbrone, Ravello, Italy, with 
Greta Garbo, _ Swedish motion-picture 
star. Asked about his reported romance 
with the actress, he said: “I am interested 
in music .. . The rumors that I am going 
to marry Miss Garbo are untrue. Miss 
Garbo has a group of friends. I am one 
of that group. There has never been any 
question of marriage .. .” 


~—-_ 


Departed: 


; Gen. Jonn J. Persuinc, from New 
York, for his usual summer tour of in- 
spection of the American battle monu- 
ments in France and Belgium. Pale and 
thin from his almost fatal illness of last 





winter, the 
mander-in-chief of the 
didn’t know how long he would stay: 





former com- 


A.E.F. said he 


77-year-old 


“Let’s say I shall remain in France for 
an indefinite period.” 





Recovering: 

Davin Rvustnorr, radio violinist, in 
Detroit, from peritonitis following the 
removal of his appendix early last May. 
A fortnight ago he suffered a_ severe 
hemorrhage, the aftermath of his fifth 
abdominal operation, but rallied after re- 
ceiving four blood transfusions. Last week 
the thin, pale maestro sat up in bed for 
the first time and asked for his $100,000 
Stradivarius—silent three months. “I 
want to play some exercises to limber up 
my hand. I just can’t wait to get going 
. . . My first concert is going to be at a 
convention this fall—a convention for 
doctors and nurses. After that Rubinoff 
and his violin will be back in circulation 
again.” 


The 4-year-old Dionne Quvintv- 
pLeTs, in Callander, Ont., from sore 
throats. At one stage in their illness Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe isolated Emilie, the 
sickest, but the others—Yvonne, Cecile, 
Marie, and Annette—wouldn’t stand for 
it. They became so irritable that he con- 
cluded a separation was bad for their 
health and reunited them. 


eee 


Married: 


In London, Sytv1a Sipney, 28, stage- 
screen actress and former wife of Bennett 
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Married: Sylvia Sidney 


Cerf, New York publisher, to Luter 
Apter, 35, Broadway actor now playing 
the violinist-pugilist lead in the British 
production of Clifford Odets’ “Golden 
Boy,” after the play’s successful run in 


New York. 





























International 


Recovering: Dave Rubinoff 


Left: 

By Samvet Insutt, who died in 
Paris last month, $1,000 in cash, against 
debts totaling $14,000,000. At one time, 
the Chicago utility operator ruled a 
$4,000,000,000 business and had a per- 
sonal fortune estimated at $100,000,000. 





Engaged: 

Satty P. Cuark, night-club singer 
and dancer whose sister, Anne Lindsay 
Clark, married John Roosevelt, youngest 
son of the President, at Nahant, Mass., 
last June, to George Xavier McLana- 
HAN of New York. 





Won: 


By the Queen Mary of the Cunard 
White Star Line, from her rival, the 
French Line’s Normandie, the blue rib- 
bon signifying transatlantic speed suprem- 
acy. Last week the British ship com- 
pleted the 2,907-mile westward crossing, 
from Bishop’s Rock to Ambrose Light- 
ship, in 3 days 21 hours 48 minutes 
(30.99 knots), breaking the Normandie’s 
best time by 1 hour 14 minutes; this 
week she covered the eastward run in 3 
days 20 hours 42 minutes (31.69 knots) 
—1 hour 25 minutes under the Norman- 
die’s record. 


Killed: 

Jacques Nitwaup (whose assumed 
name was James Williams), 28, world 
champion parachute jumper who last 
spring made a record leap of 34,999 feet. 
In an exhibition before 5,000 persons at 
Lons-le Saunier, France, he took off on a 
routine leap of 3,200 feet. His parachute 
harness became snarled. Three hundred 
feet from the ground the.chute opened— 
too late to break his fall. 
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Aeronautics Authority 
Begins Task of Simplifying 
Civil Aviation Code 


The Administrator and the five mem- 
bers of the new Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity convened in Washington, took the oath 
of office, moved into quarters in the Com- 
merce Building, and settled down to 
studying the task they must start by the 
end of the month: to simplify control over 
civil aviation. 

Congress set up the Authority after ten 
years of haggling among the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, the Post Office, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (NEws- 
WEEK, June 27). Before it are piled up 
many brand-new problems of air-line pol- 
icy—rate fixing, competitive practices, 
granting of franchises, etc. But there is 
much to do without breaking new ground. 

In the course of routine, the Authority 
must: check on the training, flying, and 
physical fitness of 20,076 licensed pilots 
and of 33,000 aspirants; look after the 
ownership, licensing, and inspection of 11,- 
031 civil aircraft; keep track of more than 
2,300 airports, pass on WPA projects for 
their improvement, and report to the next 
Congress to what extent the Federal gov- 
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furnish engineers and inspectors to pass 
on all designs and watch the manufacture 
of some 2,000 aircraft for private, com- 
mercial, and transport use each year. 

A separate Safety Board of three, cre- 
ated by the same act as the Authority 
itself, must not only investigate and find 
the cause of all civil flying accidents 
whether they occur to an air-line trans- 
port or to some commercial or private 
plane; it must also carry on a continuous 
study of all factors affecting safety in 
flight and submit its recommendations 
to the Authority. 

Fortunately, the government’s newest 
bureau is not starting without help. By 
law it is directed to take over 2,800 em- 
ployes from the old Bureau of Air Com- 
merce and another 150 from the Air Mail 


Division of the ICC. 





Berlin-New York Express 


Aug. 11 the four-engined German land- 
plane Brandenburg flew the Great Circle 
route nonstop from Berlin to New York. 
After only 41 hours in New York, she re- 
turned home, also nonstop over the same 
route. She had flown a total of 45 hours. 

The flight to New York, first ever made 
from Berlin, was accomplished in 24 hours 
56 minutes 12 seconds, a speed record. 








The Brandenburg: Berlin-New York-Berlin in 


ernment should take over airport main- 
tenance and control. 

The Authority must maintain radio 
beams, light beacons, and emergency land- 
ing fields along 32,333 miles of air-line 
routes and carry on a program of improve- 
ment of such facilities estimated to cost 
$14,000,000 between 1937 and 1940. It 
must assume full direction of licensing, in- 
spection, traffic control, and accident in- 
vestigation for the twenty domestic air-line 
operators. It must perform similar func- 
tions for Pan American Airways’ 53,166 
miles of routes in foreign countries and 
Alaska. In addition, the Authority must 


—_ 
sure. They pointed out that three of the 
ship’s crew were employes of Lufthansa 
(the fourth was a member of the German 
Air Force). 

For three years Lufthansa has sought a 
mail contract for transatlantic service to 
the United States (Newsweek, Aug. ] 
15). In those three years it has made 95 
survey flights to and from this country yig 
the Azores—by now so routine an occur. 
rence that the arrival of the catapulted 
seaplane Nordwind, three days before the 
Brandenburg’s crossing, got only five or six 
lines in most New York papers. 





2,200-Mile Mercy Flight 


“Father Cochard since nine days very 
sick; temperature 105; pains on left side. 
Father refusing food. Please help.” 

Handed this radio message at Churchill. 
Man., the Rev. Paul Schulte, “flying priest 
of the Arctic,” climbed back into his Stin- 
son monoplane (with interchangeable 
pontoons, skis, and wheels) and took off 
for a solitary mission at Pond Inlet, Baf- 
fin Bay, some 1,100 miles to the northeast. 
Grounded overnight by a 50-mile gale 
while refueling at Igloolik, 900 miles out, 
Father Schulte picked up Father Cochard 
next day and completed a 2,200-mile trip 
by landing him safely in the mission hos- 








The return hop shattered the late Wiley 
Post’s New York-Berlin mark of 25 hours 
by a wide margin: the Brandenburg 
landed at Templehof Airfield 19 hours 54 
minutes after leaving Floyd Bennett Field. 

In New York, as Capt. Alfred Henke 
stepped out of the 26-passenger ship, re- 
porters, cameramen, and other members 
of the crowd of 2,000 pushed close, asking 
the purpose of the flight. “Just to fly 
from Berlin to New York,” said the cap- 
tain, elaborating only slightly by saying 
he had done it for the Focke-Wulf com- 
pany that made the plane. But German 
officials and aviation experts were not so 





International 


45 hours 


pital at Chesterfield Inlet, N.W.T., just 
three days after receiving the SOS. 

Father Cochard was saved because in 
1925 a lifelong friend of Father Schulte 
died in a lonely Southwest African mission 
before medical care could reach him. De- 
termined that, if he could prevent it, no 
more missionaries would die for lack of 
transportation, the flying priest organized 
M.I1.V.A. (Missionaries International Ve- 
hicular Association). Financed by contri- 
butions, M.L.V.A. since 1927 has donated 
170 automobiles, motorboats, and planes 
to remote mission posts and equipped fif- 
teen settlements with radio. 
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Acreage Restrictions, 
and Red Tape Add to Discontent 
Over Falling Prices 








“Roosevelt to Get Drab Picture Today 
on Farm Situation,” The New York 
Journal of Commerce headlined when the 
President returned to Washington. High- 
lights of the drab picture: 

Aug. 11, after sinking steadily for more 
than a month, the cash price of corn— 
the country’s most valuable crop—hit 51 
cents a bushel in Chicago, lowest since 
1934. Cotton, second most valuable crop, 
averaged 8.27 cents a pound on ten selected 
Southern markets, lowest since 1933. 
Wheat, third most valuable crop, touched 
65 cents a bushel, cash, also a five-year 
low. 

Further perusal of the picture revealed 
the following ominous details: 

Corn: Estimated market value of the 
1938 crop is $1,343,000,000, down $212,- 
000,000 from last year. Nearly one-fourth 
of 1937’s grain is still on the farms. De- 
mands for livestock and poultry feed 
have been slack in recent years. Add to 
this a crop estimated at 2,566,000,000 
bushels (1937, 2,645,000,000), and you 
have an average price of corn on the farm 
less than half of what it was last year. 

Since in addition the prices of goods 
necessary to the farmer have risen, a bushel 
of corn today will buy for him only three- 
fifths of what it would in August 1933. 

Cotton: Because of last year’s record 
crop of 18,946,000 five-hundred-pound 
bales, present world holdings of American 
cotton total 13,500,000 bales, 2,400,000 
more than the 1937 world consumption of 
American cotton. With acreage reduced 23 
per cent, the latest Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate places the new crop 36 per 
cent lower than that of 1937. But the 
average farm price of cotton in July was 
almost one-third lower than that of July 
1937. A bale of cotton today, translated 
into dollars, would purchase only four- 
fifths of the other goods it would buy 
five years ago. 

Wheat: Indications are that this year 
the world will harvest its largest wheat 
crop. In this country—with prospects for 
export in 1938-39 less favorable than in 
the crop year ended July 1, and with 
expectations of the largest crop since 1915 
—the carry-over into July 1939 probably 
will exceed the July 1933 record carry- 





























Farmers’ Loss of Buying Power 
Threatens New Deal at Polls 





Lotte Errell—-Pix 


The nation’s chief grain exchange 


over of 378,000,000 bushels. In terms of 
farm consumers’ goods, wheat is now 
worth only two-thirds as much as in 
August 1933. 


New Deal Medicine 


To the many agencies dealing with 
agriculture the government this year has 
added its latest farm-problem _prescrip- 
tion, the 1938 AAA. This is how the 
government’s medicine chest affects the 
situation: 

Acreage Allotments. Huge supplies of 
corn and cotton, already in existence when 
the Department of Agriculture announced 
acreage restrictions early this spring, 
made futile the effort to bolster prices 
through production restrictions. As for 
wheat, the acreage allotments were re- 
strictive merely in name because the AAA, 
which became law Feb. 16, came too late 
to change seedings of that crop. 

Marketing Quotas. Because of last year’s 
bumper crop, cotton marketing quotas 
can do little to help cotton prices. Corn 
quotas this year will probably not be set 
up. Secretary Wallace has thrice raised the 
limit to be reached by the corn crop before 
a quota referendum is called. The Secretary 
supposedly wished to avoid risk of having 
an anti-quota, and by implication anti- 
New Deal, vote chalked up by corn 
farmers in an election year. 

Loans and Payments. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has only $200,000,000 avail- 
able for cotton, wheat, and corn loans. 
The corporation already holds 7,000,000 


bales of cotton, which it will eventually 
have to dispose of, probably at consider- 
ably less than the 15 or 16 cents a pound 
(including storage charges) that the cot- 
ton is said to have cost the government 
so far. Parity payments, to raise to speci- 
fied levels the price to the farmer of certain 
commodities, will not be made this year, 
since Congress appropriated no funds for 
that purpose. Subsidies to farmers co- 
operating in crop-restriction programs 
have been authorized by Congress. Secre- 
tary Wallace plans to use them to place 
an extra 100,000,000 bushels of wheat on 
the foreign market, even though world 
surpluses would seem to foredoom the 
scheme. The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. will have about $79,000,000 avail- 
able for purchase of excess supplies of food 
crops to be distributed to recipients of 
relief. 


Outlook 


The farm population of the United 
States is 30,000,000. Without adequate 
purchasing power in the hands of this 
quarter of the nation, no lasting recovery 
movement is possible. But prices of staple 
commodities are largely determined in 
world markets, and an upturn there is 
likely only if there is general war. So, 
despite the government’s efforts, the cash 
income of farmers will probably drop 
nearly $1,000,000,000 below last year’s 
$8,485,000,000 (12% per cent of the na- 
tion’s income) . 

Faced with this situation and lacking 
catch-phrase ideas—ever-normal granary, 
parity payment, etc.—to fall back on, the 
New Deal seems to have no choice but to 
settle down to consolidating its present 
program and selling it to the farmer. This 
program is basically the same one out- 
lined in the original AAA. The almost 
religious fervor with which many farmers 
greeted the old AAA has died. Instead an- 
noyance at administrative red tape and 
tactless local administration, and dissatis- 
faction with sharp acreage restrictions, 
along with low prices, all make the Farm 
New Deal today more unpopular than it 
has ever been. 

Some of this discontent will be reflected 
in the November elections. The Congress 
elected then will have four alternatives: 
(1) abandonment of all plans to aid the 
farmer; (2) dropping crop restrictions in 
order to drop prices and so regain lost 
foreign markets, with the Treasury pay- 
ing subsidies to commodity producers; 
-(3) the McAdoo-Eicher Bill to peg farm 
prices by control of buyers and handlers 
of farm products through licensing; .and 
(4) continuing along present lines. 

Against all proposals to abandon re- 
strictions on’ production or to abandon 
farm programs altogether, the Adminis- 
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tration will fight tooth and nail. Either 
the McAdoo-Eicher Bill, which received 
40 votes in the Senate last session, or a 
modification of the present farm adminis- 
tration setup along the lines of the AAA, 
stands a reasonable chance of passing the 
next Congress. But, aside from the loss of 
income, most important result of the 
agricultural situation will be the chance 
for new political figures to garner the 
votes of the farmers who have lost faith 
in the New Deal. 


Flow of Capital 


Morgan Stanley Urges 





Easing of Restrictions 


In his first inaugural address President 
Roosevelt rebuked the “money-changers” 
—the nation’s investment bankers, who 
for generations had helped American in- 
dustry obtain new capital. He renounced 
their counsels and then imposed severe 
restrictions on their activities. In so doing 
he checked the flow of new money into 
business so effectively that it has never 
since reached anything like its pre-depres- 
sion volume. 

Last week America’s greatest invest- 
ment-banking house—Morgan Stanley & 
Co.— published recommendations de- 
signed to permit a freer flow of capital by 
revision of the Securities Acts. Although 
last year was lean compared with pre-de- 
pression periods, Morgan Stanley man- 
aged the underwriting of $614,128,000 of 
new securities—40 per cent of all public 
underwriting for the year. 

Among the more important sugges- 
tions: 

1—Liabilities of underwriters and is- 
suers of securities should be clarified to 
lessen the fear that has restrained busi- 
ness leaders from assuming unknown risks 
under the law as it stands. 

2—Resources of commercial banks 
should again be made available to help 
carry the risk of underwriting, although 
the banks should not be permitted to 
participate in placing the securities. 

3—The SEC’s membership be increased 
from five to seven, or even nine, to ena- 
ble it to keep up with growing responsi- 
bilities. 

Finally: “It would be a most construc- 
tive step if Congress should authorize the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
consider the entire subject and to prepare 
its recommendations, or, perhaps better, 
in view of the manifold duties with which 
the commission is now charged, Congress 
should promptly appoint a special com- 
mittee for the purpose.” 

There was no criticism of the SEC in 
the memorandum, considered carefully by 
every member of the firm before it was 
submitted; and yet Wall Street buzzed be- 











cause an offshoot of J. P. Morgan & Co.* 
should be on friendly terms with the New 
Deal Administration—even to the extent 
of making amiable, although pointed, sug- 
gestions. 

The Street did not realize that these 
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current income. This could not continue 
indefinitely, because tremendous sums ar. 
needed for the expansion of utilities, mod- 
ernization of railroads, and to help map. 
ufacturing keep pace with fast-moving 
technology. vi 
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Newsweek chart (figures from The Commercial & Financial Chronicle) 

Domestic corporate financing for first six-months periods, 

1924-38: full-year financing shows virtually the same picture, except 
for 1938, when activity dropped sharply in the last half year 


proposals grew out of the many contacts 
Morgan Stanley & Co. had with the SEC 
in preparing securities for the market. In- 
formal conversations in Washington de- 
veloped into the memorandum. When the 
SEC heard this was in preparation, it 
said it would be glad to look it over. 

Then, on Mar. 17 in a Chicago speech, 
SEC Commissioner John W. Hanes called 
for suggestions regarding changes in the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934, telling a group 
of investment bankers: “I am confident, if 
you attempt to work out your own sal- 
vation, that the government will work with 
you.” It was shortly afterward that Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. confidentially offered 
its suggestions, although they had been in 
preparation for months. Two weeks ago a 
leak made publication advisable. 





Significance 


All agree that durable prosperity will 
not return until a much more substantial 
flow of new capital into industry is in- 
duced. The most important persons con- 
cerned with this flux are the investment 
bankers, among which Morgan Stanley & 
Co. is a leader. Cooperation between Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and the SEC, there- 
fore, is of vital importance to everyone. 

Under the New Deal, business has ex- 
panded largely by drawing on reserves and 





*Under the Banking Act of 1933 J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. was forced to choose whether it 
would do a banking or an investment-banking 
business. It chose the former. To service ac- 
counts handled for years and seek new business, 
Morgan Stanley & Co. was organized by a group 
of Morgan partners and staff members. It op- 
erates independently of J. P. Morgan & Co., its 
members declare. , 


Failure of business to obtain sufficient 
new capital prevented the capital-goods 
industries from improving equally with 
the consumer-goods industries in the 
1933-37 recovery movement. Unless new 
capital in larger quantities is forthcom- 
ing, the capital-goods industries, which 
supply new plant and equipment to in- 
dustry, will languish; recovery will not at- 
tain a sound basis, and collapse will be 
certain to follow, as it did last fall, before 
recovery reaches a level sufficient to re- 
engage most of the unemployed. 





Trade 
Price Decline Breaks Trend 


Toward Business Improvement 


Indications of cracks in the improved 
trade situation came to light this week. 
A decline in the price of basic commodities 
was reported by the Moody sensitive ‘n- 
dex which dropped from 144.6 on Aug. 8 
to 141.1 on Aug. 13. The drop in quota- 
tions on farm staples indicates a loss of 
farm income for the year of possibly a 
billion dollars (see page 33) . 

Careful estimates of production and con- 
sumption in this country for July indicate 
that inventories declined very little during 
the month. Some industries, such as steel, 
are believed to be producing for inventory 
in the hope of a fall upturn, giving a some- 
what firmer tone to general activity but 
based chiefly upon expectations. 

Renewed heavy purchases of gold in 
London, decline of the pound sterling dur- 
ing the week by more than a cent, and en- 
gagements of gold for shipment here total- 
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Beer proposes a program... 
and invites your support 


THERE ARE some people who still believe that 
the use of beer is sinful or harmful. The scientific 
evidence is overwhelmingly against them. 

The great majority of Americans accept the truth 
_.. that beer is a mild, wholesome beverage. . . that 
“there is nothing more promising to combat the 
evil of too much alcohol than the opportunity of 
drinking good beer.” 

We brewers find ground for concern, however, 
in the conditions under which beer is sometimes 
retailed—conditions undesirable to us all. What we 
seek to accomplish, first and foremost, is a measur- 
able improvement of such conditions. For example, 
retailers’ beer licenses are sometimes used as a screen 
to sell illegal liquor or to operate illicit resorts. 
Other examples are the sale of beer to minors... 
or after legal hours... or to persons who have drunk 
to excess. And while retailing is not our responsi- 
bility, we want these conditions corrected. We believe 
we will serve both the public interest and our own 
if we succeed. 


The Foundation...and its Code 


In that belief, a short time ago the Brewers Foun- 
dation was organized . .. to align the brewing industry 
with forces working for the public good. 

Important progress has been made. Brewer-mem- 
bers of the Foundation already represent nearly half 
the production of beer and ale in the United States. 
These members are pledged, individually and 
collectively, to the Brewers Code of Practice, one 
significant clause of which is here reproduced: 


Correspondence is invited from 
groups and individuals every- 
where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. 









“We pledge our support to the duly con- 
stituted authorities for the elimination of 
anti-social conditions wherever they may 
surround the sale of beer to the consumer.” 
Being practical men, we promise no miracles. 
We cannot immediately or effectively “police” the 
quarter-million points where beer is sold (nor have 
we legal authority in many cases to do so). Nor can 
we, immediately, bring about full compliance with 
the law among all retailers, nor complete enforce- 
ment by all authorities. 
A beginning has been made. In accordance with 
our program, we have cooperated with law enforce- 
ment authorities. We intend to carry on. 


How you can help 
How far we can go, and how soon, depends on 
ourselves, and on you. You can help in three ways: 

Take the lead in arousing public opinion—which 
can see to it that existing laws are enforced. 

Restrict your patronage to legal, respectable retail 
outlets. This can and will raise retailing standards. 

Buy only beer or ale brewed by Foundation 
members.* Show us, and retailers too, that you are 
behind us in our efforts to serve the public interest 
and live up to our Code. 

For centuries beer has been the beverage of 
moderation. In preserving it we must depend upon 
you leaders of opinion to take action. We urgently 
invite your full and sympathetic cooperation. 
UNITED BREWERS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 

21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





*Identified in the advertising 
of members by this symbol (use 
of this symbol is restricted to 
members of the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation). 
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Theme:., Last week U.S. Steel workmen drove a final structural rivet in 
the 18-story Perisphere—Theme Center, with the 700-foot Trylon, of the 
New York World’s Fair 1939. Unique in design, the two structures raised 
unprecedented engineering problems. From revolving platforms in the so- 
called ‘Big Apple’ visitors will see model cities of the future. 





ing $29,000,000 were not hopeful signs of 
improvement in foreign trade. 

But The New York Times’ business in- 
dex for the week ended Aug. 6 showed a 
rise, bringing it to the high for the year. 





Farmers’ Revolt 


Wisconsin Labor’s Demands 
Imperils AAA Program 


Six months ago the A.F. of L.’s Team- 


sters and Truckers Union demanded $150 ° 


a month and a 44-hour week for 22 driv- 
ers for the Richland Cooperative Cream- 
ery Co. at Richland Center, Wis. Leaders 
of 1,100 farmer members protested: “We 
don’t get $150 a month ourselves.” 

At a meeting in Madison last week, the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture declared 
open war on state and national labor 
laws. The group’s leaders, backed by 80,- 
000 farmers, demanded that union gains 
at the expense of the farmer be stopped. 
Specifically, they asked for safeguards of 
their interests in the fixing of hours and 
wages, in strikes, and in union organiza- 
tion of rural workers. 

The C.1.0. immediately started a Wis- 
consin survey of potential converts, such 
as workers in cheese factories, processing 
plants, and condensaries. While these are 
allied with agriculture, they are engaged 
in manufacturing processes and considered 
industrial workers by the NLRB. 


For years the House of La Follette— 
Young Bob and Phil advancing in the 
footsteps of Fighting Bob—has spaded 
Wisconsin’s political loam for crops of 
farmer and labor votes, envisaging a 
strong coalition as the nucleus of a na- 
tional third party. But the La Follettes 
are unable to give either faction a hand 
without jeopardizing votes. 

The Richland Center farmers had ap- 
pealed to Gov. Phil La Follette to declare 
cooperatives exempt from state labor laws 
when their labor troubles started. These 
laws do not apply to farm labor, there- 
fore should not apply to farm cooperatives, 
they argued. But to the farmers’ surprise, 
Governor La Follette refused. 

At this point the Federal government 
stepped in. Mediation was started by 
N.S. Clark, Milwaukee regional NLRB di- 
rector; but, on June 28, 500 farmer mem- 
bers of the cooperative took matters into 
their own hands, dismissed seven union 
members, and induced other workers to 
sign agreements that they would not join 
the union. Clark ordered reinstatement of 
the dismissed members, but negotiations 
are still pending, with the farmers threat- 
ening to close the plant. 


Significance---- 


A combination of three major irritants 
brought the Wisconsin farm revolt. (1) 
High wage demands of organized labor 
look unreasonakt!e to the farmers whose 
average family income in Wisconsin is $50 
a month. (2) Wisconsin farmers are dis- 
gruntled because of a feeling that dairy- 
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ing, in which two-thirds are engaged, gets 
less government consideration than cot. 
ton, corn, and wheat growing. (3) They 
feel that they have been duped by state 
and national assurances that labor laws 
would not affect farmers. 

One new element—the growth of farm 
cooperatives—enters the picture also. Co. 
operatives now market about one-third of 
the nation’s products, placing many of the 
80 per cent of American farmers who do 
not employ farm hands in direct conflict 
with labor’s demands. 

With these divergent interests causing 
irritation between farmers and unions, the 
La Follettes will need a strong hand on 
the reins of their fractious farmer-labor 
team if the factions are to be kept from 
wrecking their political wagon. Farm or- 
ganizations in other states which see an 
economic threat in rural labor organiza- 
tion probably will follow the Wisconsin 
lead in demanding a curb on unions. 

This probably will be reflected in Wash- 
ington. If the NLRB offends farmers by 
championing labor’s side of the struggle, 
it will partly nullify effects of the AAA’s 
efforts to get higher prices for farm com- 
modities (see page 33). 





Pan-American C.1.O. 


Mexican Labor Moves 


to Revive Gompers’ Dream 


For years labor has dreamed of a federa- 
tion of organized workers embracing the 
Western Hemisphere. The dream was near 
realization in 1918 when the craft unionists 
led by Samuel Gompers organized an 
A.F. of L.-type Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. But war and political changes 
caused it to languish and die. 








International 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
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Sept. 5 the new industrial unionists will 
try to revive the Pan-American dream. 
CLO. of Mexico—the Confederation of 
Mexican Workers, known as the C.T.M.— 
jst week invited representatives of organ- 
ed labor in all the Americas to attend a 
Mexico City congress for the purpose of 
organizing a Latin American Federation 
of Labor. 

John L. Lewis was invited personally by 
his Mexican counterpart, Vicente Lom- 
hardo Toledano, secretary general of the 
(.T.M. which nearly unseated the Region- 
al Confederation of Mexican Workers 
(CR.O.M.) in 1935, about the time that 
the C.L.O. became a power in the United 


International 


John L. Lewis 


States. A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, repre- 
sentatives of fourteen Latin American 
countries, and an International Labor Of- 
fice delegate from Geneva have accepted 
invitations. 

Most important questions to go before 
the group after organization will be resolu- 
tions calling for resistance to Fascist pene- 
tration of South and Central America, 
action against “economic imperialism,” 
and a demand that United States employ- 
ers pay the same wages in Latin America 
as they pay at home. 

Incidentally, Lewis and Whitney, as 
fraternal delegates, would be ineligible to 
hold office in the proposed federation. The 
presidency most likely would go to To- 
ledano. 


Significance-noo 


Mexican labor is anxious to curry favor 
with Lewis, hoping thereby to bring his 
influence to bear on Washington, where 
the good-neighbor policy has been seriously 
strained by Mexico’s refusal to arbitrate 
expropriation of farm lands (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 15). Lewis and other C.1.0. unionists 
look with favor upon prospects of strong 


industrial-union support south of the Rio 
Grande. 

But the proposed federation faces a 
difficult task in its hope to encourage 
unionization south of Mexico. Unions are 
forbidden in Brazil, Peru, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, El] Salvador, and Nicaragua. 

United States companies operating in 
South America—principally in petroleum, 
mining, automobiles (assembly plants) , 
sugar, utilities, and textiles—will put up 
a strong fight against demands for equal 
wages. Producers within the United States, 
who compete with Latin American prod- 
ucts, would be favored by any rise in Latin 
American labor costs. Labor here favors 
higher wages outside the United States, 
because it would lessen the threat of a low- 
cost labor reservoir not far from home. 

Conservative unions, however, see in the 
coalition of Latin American unions with 
the C.1.0. a dangerous political threat. 
Most of the Latin American unions are 
more radical than even the C.1.0., some of 
them being frankly revolutionary. 





Unions and Trust Laws 


When an employer refuses to bargain 
with his employes, the latter generally 
place their case before the National Labor 
Relations Board. But when a union re- 
fuses to bargain with an employer, he 
must seek other recourse, since the NLRB 
is set up only for protection of labor’s 
rights. 

The first alleged refusal of a union to 
negotiate a contract with an employer was 
taken to the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral last week by the American Fur Liners 
Contractors Association, Inc., which com- 
plained that the Communist-dominated 
Fur Workers Union is seeking to put mem- 
bers of the former group out of business. 
The union’s contract with the Associated 
Fur Coat & Trimming Manufacturers, Inc., 
bans finishing and lining by outside con- 
tractors. This, the contractors declare, is 
unreasonable restraint of trade, hence con- 
trary to the antitrust laws. 

The union claims the association was 
offered an agreement two months ago but 
would not accept union standards. The 
association denies the union contention 
that fur finishing is a sweatshop type of 
business. 





Instructive— 


Tue Evo.ution or Finance Capitat- 
IsM, as its author admits, probably will 
impress radicals as “a futile effort to bol- 
ster up a decadent institution” and will 
appear to reactionaries as “just another 
inquisitorial venture.” Result of fifteen 
years’ research, the book was written by 
George W. Edwards, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics in the College of 
the City of New York, as “an honest search 
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Hospitality, thoughtful service and grand 
food bring seasoned travelers back to the 
Manhattan and Washington time after 
time. And America’s largest, fastest liners 
offer every modern comfort and luxury, 
too. The value is even more amazing 
when you consider the moderate rates: 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


186..°127.°95.. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
Aug. 31, Sept. 28, Oct. 26, Nov. 23 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Sept. 14, Oct. 12, Nov. 9, Dec. 7 
Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 
Also “American One Class” liners weekly direct to Lon- 
don, fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool, for only $105 up. 
from N. Y. between Sept. 4 and Oct. 

2, allowing 4 weeks in Europe. 


See your local TRAVEL AGENT 


US LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto - Offices in other principal cities 





REDUCED ROUND TRIP RATES 


Plan a late summer or early autumn | 
vacation and save up to $51.50. Special | 
low rates apply in Tourist, 3rd or | 
“American One Class” on all sailings 
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YOUR SON'S CAREER 


Ss d business training at Bab- 
son Institute will = your son to 
success. At this unique resident 
school he is intensively prepared 
in the fundamentals of finance, 
production, distribution and per- 
sonnel. Conference discussion 
under practical businessmen. Fre- 
quent trips to business organiza- 
tions. Each student observes business hours in a 
business environment. He has his own desk—fol- 
lows business procedure. One-year course for men 
with two or more years college or business. Longer 
pou for secondary school graduates. Founded 
n e 


Write Registration Office for catalog. 


BABSON INSTITUTE stesccsast 














KEEP 
IN 
STEP* 


Today’s changing scenes make it 
difficult to keep pace with the 
news ... difficult to understand 
fully the meaning of day to day 
events. That’s why you'll like 
Newsweek .. . it’s an enjoyable, 
time saving way of keeping in step 
with today’s news, 


Each issue shows you how and 
why the news has happened, gives 
you the background facts, points 
out the probable effect of today’s 
events on the future. That’s why 
Newsweek is different .. . why it 
is valued so highly by forward 
looking men and women... why 
it is called The Magazine of News 
Significance. 


You’ll like having Newsweek’s 
clear-cut portrayal of the impor- 
tant news each week, its stimulat- 
ing commentators, its dramatic 
action news photos. 


Why not subscribe now! 2 years 
at only $6 saves you $4.40 over 
the single copy price. Or 1 year 
at $4 saves you $1.20. 


Send your order today to 
F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr., 
Newsweek, 1270 SixthAce., 
New York City. If you wish 
to be billed later, state that 
in your order and we will 
start sending you your 
copies immediately. 
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for truth.” It discusses critically the de- 
velopment of capitalistic institutions here 
and abroad, analyzes the system’s weak- 
nesses, and suggests a reconstruction pro- 
gram in line with what Professor Edwards 
conceives as modern social needs. This 
scholarly but readable 422-page volume is 
published by Longmans, Green, New York, 
and sells for $4. 


How Feastste Is an ANNUAL WAGE FOR 
Lasor? By Allen W. Rucker in collabora- 
tion with N. W. Pickering, president of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
16 pages. This timely booklet-editorial 
concludes that “the annual wage, where 
advanced as a means of perpetuating an 
uneconomic wage level, can probably suc- 
ceed no better than the allied scheme of 
enforcing uneconomic hourly rates by fiat 
or coercion.” 


LANDMARKS OF Economic THOUGHT. 
By John M. Ferguson. 272 pages. Index. 
Longmans, Green, New York. $2. Traces 
economic thought from the Greeks to the 
present. 





Profit-Motive Index 


When the National Machine Tool 
Manufacturers Association on Monday 
reported the index for domestic machine- 
tool orders at 41.8, it revealed the second 
successive monthly increase. The June 
figure was 35.7; the May figure, 34.8. But 
because the index for April was 43.9, the 
three-month moving average represented 
in the trend chart on this page shows a 
slight recession. If the July figure is 
equaled in August, the curve will turn up. 

The index of machine-tool orders is 
considered by many as one of the most 
sensitive indicators of the profit motive in 
industry. When manufacturers foresee 
profits ahead, they order more machines. 
When they sense recession, they cease to 
order before the adverse influences become 
generally recognized. 

Although the curve of industrial pro- 


duction shown on the chart tends to move 
with that of machine-tool orders, the more 
violent gyrations of the latter reveal 
changes more quickly. Note the sharp drop 
in the machine-tool-order curve in the 
middle of 1937, when the decline in pro- 
duction was hardly noticeable. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Pump-Priming Idea 

“Dollars in the Air!” is the apt slogan 
of the week-end Dollar Days scheduled 
this month by Keokuk, Iowa (population, 
15,000) , merchants as part of their Sales 
Mean Jobs campaign. Every Friday and 
Saturday afternoon $50 in crisp dollar bills 
is scattered from the roof of a local bank 
building. Expectant shoppers throng the 
streets below, hoping a strong breeze won’t 
carry the bonanza out of reach. 


Auto Suggestion 


Leading motor plants sent telegrams to 
thousands of employes calling them back 
to work in preparation for the big push on 
new models. Reflecting the industry’s de- 
sire to make the most of the expected good 
business conditions this fall, some 1939 
models may be ready for the market with- 
in a month. Agreeably surprised by the de- 
mand for 1938 cars during June and July, 
manufacturers report used and new car 
inventories are normal and that in some 
cases shortages may develop befcre the 
new models appear. 


For Absentee Owners 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion announced effective Oct. 1 a revision 
of its proxy rules to give the stockholder 
more information about what is going on in 
his company. A statement must be sent to 
each person whose voting proxy is solicited 
setting forth the identity of the solicitor, 
the nature of matters to be voted on under 
the proxy, an explanation of the stock- 
holder’s power to revoke his proxy and his 
right to dissent, and an account of all ex- 


Newsweek chart (machine-tool index of National Machine Tool Builders Assn.) 
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— 
penses of the solicitation. The stockholder 
also must be permitted to indicate how his 
yote is to be cast on each issue under con- 
jderation, although he may still, if he pre- 
fers, confer full discretion upon the person 
requesting his proxy. 











Promoted 

Jay E. Crane, 47, was elected treasurer 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
succeeding R. P. Resor, who has retired. 
Assistant treasurer of the company since 
1935, Crane was with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for twenty years. As 
deputy governor he had been the local 
manager of the Treasury’s $2,000,000,000 
exchange stabilization fund. 











Big Brother 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
donated $2,000 to the organization work 
of the rapidly growing Emergency Con- 
sumers Tax Council of New Jersey—a 
group of women representing local con- 
sumer groups in, at present, 60 communi- 
ties (Newsweek, July 4). Carl Byoir, 
public-relations counsel for A. & P., stated 
the company is actively cooperating with 
groups which “provide an open forum for 
discussion of hidden taxes” and which are 
“dedicated to protection of the consumer 
from further rise in the cost of living as a 
result of punitive or confiscatory taxes 
levied on independent merchants, chain 
stores, producers, or distributors of any 


kind.” 













Shrinkage 

Shareholders approved a reduction in 
the valuation of United Corp.’s invest- 
ments from the book cost of $581,285,157, 
stated when the corporation was formed 
in 1929, to the June 30, 1938, market value 
of $145,918,967—largest write-down in 
utility history. This action paves the way 
for gradual readjustment of portfolio to 
change the company into an investment 
trust and thereby avoid SEC registration 
under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. According to the act, a holding 
company is one owning more than 10 per 
cent of the outstanding stock of another 
company. United now exceeds this limit in 
four cases: Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
19.6 per cent; Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., 23.4 per cent; United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., 26.1 per cent; Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey, 13.9 per cent. 






















Octopus 


One of the 66 registered public utility 
holding companies recently asked by the 
SEC to submit their integration plans was 
the British-American Utilities Corp. of 
Buffalo, N.Y. President Stephen T. Lock- 
wood isn’t worried, however. British-Amer- 
ican consists of himself, a secretary-treas- 
urer, a bookkeeper, a supervising manager, 
a local manager, and one corporate subsi- 
diary—a_ $100,000 gas company at North- 
east, Pa. 











Financing Spurt 

The capital markets had the busiest 
week since early June, with corporate and 
municipal offerings well over $100,000,000. 
Three utilities accounted for $74,482,000 
of the total: Toledo Edison Co.’s $30,- 
000,000 first mortgage 344s and $6,500,000 
debenture 4s, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co.’s $10,000,000 first mortgage 314s, and 
New York Steam Corp.’s $27,982,000 first 
mortgage 314s. Active interest in all cases 
carried quotations above the offering price. 
Also last week the Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Beaumont, Texas, filed a registration 
statement for a $10,000,000 mortgage is- 
sue. And Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
expected soon to filea proposed $50,000,000 
bond issue. 


Earnings 

These important companies last week re- 
ported how their net income for the first 
half of 1938 compared with last year’s: 
Coca-Cola Co., $12,540,915, up 6.1 per 
cent; Western Union, $1,518,701 deficit; 
International Nickel Co., $16,732,251, off 
35.4 per cent; New York Central Railroad, 
$17,548,397 deficit; Cities Service Co., 
$4,133,810, off 22.3 per cent; Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., $4,010,368, off 79.8 
per cent; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
$1,646,421, off 4 per cent; Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. (twelve months ended June 
30) , $23,761,027, off 8.1 per cent. 


Bank Loans 


A Young & Ottley survey as of Dec. 31 
puts 50 major firms’ net working capital 
at $4,070,354 or 242% over 1936; and 50 
moderate-sized firms’ capital at $308,564,- 
000, 2 per cent under 1936. It concludes 
there is little need for the loans recently 


urged by the RFC. 
Trends 


Electric output in the week ended Aug. 
6 totaled 2,115,847,000 kilowatt hours, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric Institute. 
This is the best week since Jan. 8 and only 
6.4 per cent under the 1937 week. 


Steel production this week advanced one 
point to 40.4 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. 


Retail prices during July showed the 
smallest monthly decline since the down- 
turn began in September 1937. Aug. 1 the 
Fairchild index stood at 89.0, only 0.2 un- 
der July 1, although the lowest figure since 
Sept. 1, 1936. 


Lumber production advanced contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend. The New York 
Times index hit 71.4, a new high for the 
year and 4.1 points over the preceding 
week. 


Excess reserves of all member banks con- 
tinued for the second week at an estimated 
$2,920,000,000—a new low since the end 
of June. 





W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 635, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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CHICAGO ~“DENVER 


@ More hours for business or 
pleasure... more travel enjoy- 
ment ... when you ride this 
time-saving Union Pacific 
Streamliner. Leaves Chicago at 
6:20 pm daily . . . leaves Denver 
at 4:45 pm daily... a restful 
overnight trip either way. 


@ Modern Coaches and 
Pullmans. Smart Diner and 
Observation Lounge Car with 
radio. Unique “Frontier Shack” 
Club Car. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service. 4nd no 
extra fare! 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Men in Harness 


i Mr. James A. Farley’s article in 
the September issue of the American Mag- 
azine, there is a comment which has an 
interesting bearing upon the tests of party 
loyalty in the current Congressional pri- 
maries. It refers to an official of the Ad- 
ministration who, without rancor and with 
continuing friendship and support of the 
general principles of the New Deal, chose, 
of his own free will, the profession of an 
independent commentator on public af- 
fairs and resigned his office. 

Mr. Farley’s words reveal a delightfully 
frank approach to political philosophy. Ac- 
cording to him a man in public life must 
not find it “hard to work in harness with 
other people,” and he must learn to “trim 
his views.” One must compliment Mr. Far- 
ley’s blunt honesty in using the unvar- 
nished words “harness” and “trim.” The 
comment might reasonably be interpreted 
to mean that a party must put a “harness” 
on its members and that a major virtue in 
a public man is his ability to “trim.” But 
Mr. Farley would probably prefer to con- 
sider the virtue of “party loyalty” in con- 
trast to the virtue of independence. 

Aristotle, whose experience in politics 
was not insignificant, inasmuch as he was 
the tutor of Alexander the Great, suggests 
that virtues cannot be compared per se, 
but that a virtue to be desired in a man 
must relate to his calling, profession or 
status. Thus, the virtue of loyalty is para- 
mount in a soldier and in an employe of a 
business corporation or of the executive 
branch of the Federal government, while 
in a journalist, for example, independence 
is of first importance, particularly when 
he writes under his own name. 


Now which of these virtues, loyalty 
or independence, is appropriate in a mem- 
ber of Congress, differing, as he does, from 
an executive appointee, on the one hand, 
and a journalist on the other? Mr. Farley, 
thinking of a Congressman primarily as a 
party member, would probably stress loy- 
alty to the party. Others, including many 
members of Congress, would prefer inde- 
pendence, or at least loyalty to their con- 
stituents. But even if, for purposes of 
argument, we reject independence as the 
quality most becoming a member of Con- 
gress and accept the test of party loyalty, 
let us see whether the thing Mr. Roosevelt 
demands is in truth party loyalty. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt has deliberately se- 
lected Senator George as his prize example 
of political disloyalty, let us examine the 
charge and the evidence. Mr. George, since 
the first Roosevelt inaugural, has support- 


ed 34 proposals sponsored by the President. 
He has opposed ten, including only four 
major reform measures—the Supreme 
Court packing plan, the death-sentence 
Holding Company Act, the Reorganization 
Bill and the Wage-Hour Act. Two of these 
were beaten by Democratic votes; two 
were passed. He supported a whole galaxy 
of measures sponsored by the President, 
including financial, agricultural, industrial, 
tax and social-security reforms. 

The party platform of 1932 did not 
even imply the death-sentence feature of 
the Holding Company Act. The 1936 plat- 
form indicated a different road to its ob- 
jective than Court Packing. These two 
were born of pure executive caprice. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reorganization plan pushed 
aside that of a Democratic-controlled 
committee of Congress. The Wage-Hour 
Act was pure sectionalism opposed almost 
solidly by Southern Democrats. 

I venture that no party in any demo- 
cratic country ever expelled a member for 
this small degree of nonconformity. If a 
party did so, it would destroy itself, be- 
cause honest-minded men would tell such 
a party to go to blazes. No party plat- 
form, nor conclave, nor committee has 
condemned Mr. George. It comes down, 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s own words, to a mat- 
ter of personal fealty. The test is whether 
a man “in his heart” believes in the ob- 
jectives. But who is to know what is in 
Mr. George’s heart if, as Mr. Roosevelt 
suggests, the record is to be ignored? Pre- 
sumably Mr. Roosevelt alone is to be the 
psychoanalyst. 

Mr. Roosevelt then shifts his ground. He 
says he and Mr. George “do not speak the 
same language” and charges, by inference, 
that Mr. George gives only “lip service” 
and has not raised his little finger to at- 
tain the objectives. To say this in the face 
of the Senator’s 34 votes for Roosevelt 
measures is to invite in the mind of every 
reasonable man amazement and _ incre- 
dulity. All of this must mean that a Sen- 
ator must place in Mr. Roosevelt’s hands, 
figuratively of course, a blank draft for his 
vote, to be registered when, where and for 
whatever purpose executive judgment or 
caprice may suggest. 

But a man cannot be loyal to caprice, 
and so this does not bring us back to the 
question of party loyalty, but rather to the 
words Mr. Farley uses in referring to his 
former colleague—‘“work in harness.” For 
the purpose of a harness is to concentrate 
control in the hands of one person—the 
driver. This is not party government as 
it is understood in a democracy. It is ab- 


solutism of party over the nation and of 
the leader over the party. 

The President is familiar with party his. 
tory and methods, and it may not be an 
impertinence to suggest that a party does 
not live on any such principle. It lives jn 
the integrity of its members—of the rank 
and file as well as of the officers. It lives 
in the courage of men who would willing. 
ly suffer defeat for public office rather than 
compromise their obligation to their cop. 
science and who would rather see their 
party tossed out of power than see it tar. 
nished. It lives in the confidence which the 
man in the street has for the party’s can. 
didates for President, for Congress and for 
the local justice of the peace. That alle. 
giance cannot be held by the sort of men 
who can be harnessed. No small part of 
the public confidence the President enjoys 
—a confidence which drew to his side in 
1932 uncompromising men of ideals—rest- 
ed upon a reputation which he made as 
a member of the New York Legislature by 
defying his party leaders. Add to that his 
vote in 1904 against his party candidate 
for President. The nonconformist curate 
now wears the mitre! 


Such is the party issue this momen- 
tous summer and autumn, which raises, in 
its wake, a larger—a constitutional—issue. 
The Congress of the United States is, un- 
der the Constitution and within its sphere, 
a supreme authority. It was purposely 
made so by wise men. One of those men, 
later holding office as President, scrupu- 
lously withheld his influence from Congres- 
sional elections. George Washington said 
in a letter under date of September 26, 
1792, to John Francis Mercer: 

“I come now to another part of your 
letter, and in touching upon it, do not 
scruple to declare to you that I was not a 
little displeased to find by a letter from 
Capt. Campbell to a gentleman in this 
neighborhood, that my name had been 
freely used by you or your friends for 
electioneering purposes, when I had never 
associated your name and the election to- 
gether; and when there had been the most 
scrupulous and pointed caution observed 
on my part, not to express a sentiment re- 
specting the fitness or unfitness of any can- 
didate for representative that could be 
construed, by the most violent torture of 
the words, into an interference in favor 
of one, or to the prejudice of another. 

“Conceiving that the exercise of an in- 
fluence (if I really possess any) however 
remote would be improper; as the people 
ought to be entirely at liberty to choose 
whom they pleased to represent them in 
Con er 
“T instantly declared to the person who 
showed me the letter . . . That such a 
measure would have been incompatible 
with the rule I had prescribed to myself, 
and which I had invariably observed, of 
not interfering directly or indirectly, with 
the suffrages of the people, in the choice 
of their representatives . . .” 
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You demand 4-wheel 
brakes, all-steel body, 
safety glass for your 
car... Now to be com- 
pletely safe you'll want 
Goodyear LifeGuards 


LirEGUARDS have made tire danger 
ol'-fashioned! That’s why today’s 
swifter traffic pace has no terrors for 
ople who buy their tires the modern 
\.y ... Goodyear casings for traction 
aid wear... Goodyear LifeGuards 
protection against high-speed tire 
lure. 


No danger from blowout, no mat- 
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CASING FAILS! 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Goodyear LifeGuard 
replaces the conventional tube. It is a 2-ply re- 
serve tire inside a tube... both inflated through 
the same valve. If casing and tube fail at high 


ter how fast you drive. No danger 
from cuts, punctures nor any other 
form of tire failure, at any speed. No 
danger from any tire, new or old. 


LifeGuards fit amy tire of any make, 
on any car, and give the same sure 
protection the last mile as they do the 
first. The older your tires, the more 
you need LifeGuards. 


Make your car completely safe for 


TIRE 


¢% 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


speed, the inner tire holds enough air to support 
the car until it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may be readily 
identified by the yellow and blue valve stems. 











modern traffic. Modernize your tires 
with LifeGuards, motoring’s fourth 
great safety achievement . . . as neces- 
sary to safety as 4-wheel brakes, all- 
steel body and safety glass. Then 
you'll really enjoy driving, because 
your car will be completely safe. 


* * . 


LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and is fully 
protected by patents. 


LIFEGUARBS 
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CARIBE 


16 DAYS, 8 PORTS permitting visits to 15 CITIES. 


160 mile auto trip thru interior Venezuela at slight 
extra cost. 


‘Full day at Panama Canal with opportunity to see Gatun 
Locks. 


‘The variation between average winter and summer tem- 
peratures in the Caribbean is less than 5 degrees. 


‘SAILINGS from New York EVERY FRIDAY. 
‘No passports required. 


* 


one 


Uisiting en route 


CURACAO 
VENEZUELA 
COLOMBIA 
PANAMA CANAL 
JAMAICA 









DRAWN®F ROM 
EXPERIENCE 
BY 


DAN Sweeney 


EAN CRUISES 


*ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS each with PRIVAT! BATHIRg 


*Dining Rooms with roll back domes and case «t Wil ag 
dows opening onto promenade decks. + 
*Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons, *Pre-Release Ta! ics. 
tee 
* Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to Panama, Colombia, F«wado - 


Peru, Chile, and ’Round South America Cruise - {ou 


*See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller ‘ en 
or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pitts! rg 
Washington, D. C.: New Orleans: Chicago: San rau ae 





